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It’s BEEN some time since we mentioned the various 
periodicals around the world which have been reprinting 
and commenting on New LEApDER articles, as well as the 
kind members of our national legislature who have been 
inserting them into the Congressional Record. Without 
attempting to give an exhaustive account, here are some of 
the more influential reprinters during the last few months: 

The Shukan Asahi in Japan reprinted Allen Dulles’s “Why 
Russia’s Rulers Are in Trouble”... . U.S. News and World 
Report picked up Hasan Muhammad Tiro’s “Red Threat to 
Indonesia”. . The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram edi- 
torialized on Reinhold Niebuhr’s “The Fate of European 
Socialism”. . . . The Minneapolis Star condensed Dan N. 
Jacobs’s “The Russians Were Here Before”. The 
Oriental Economist, after almost a year delay, serialized 
Daniel Bell’s “Notes on Work”. . . . The Washington Post 
and Times-Herald condensed Daniel James’s “U.S. Loses in 
Argentina”. .. . Zmanim of Jerusalem coopted our entire 
analysis of the Malenkov-to-Bulganin switch, including our 
own editorial and the articles by Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Boris I. Nicolaevsky and Oscar Pollak. . . . The Economic 
Digest in London reprinted Oscar Schnabel’s “The Farmer 
and America’s Allies”... . The Tokyo Shimbun picked up 
Denis Healey’s “British Policy in the Far East”... . And 
Time quoted about a column’s worth of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
analysis, “Why They Like Ike.” 

As for the Congressional Record: Rep. Torbert Mac- 
donald (D.-Mass.) inserted Alexander Cella’s “The Natural 
Gas Giveaway”. . . . Rep. Richard Bolling (D.-Mo.) did 
the honors for James B. Reston’s “Have We Been Winning 
the Cold War?”. . Rep. George M. Rhodes (D.-Pa.) 
placed “The Hoover Reperts” by W. V. Eckardt. 
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Senator Richard Neuberger (D.-Ore.) inserted Arnold 
Beichman’s “U.S. Labor Assumes World Leadership” and 
William E. Bohn’s “Debs, Gompers and the Unions”. . , 
Senator Hubert Humphrey (D.-Minn.) put in E. G. Shin- 
ner’s “Fair Trade Laws—Whom Do They Serve?” and 
Sam Romer’s “Minnesota Politics Respectable Now”... . 
Rep. Katharine St. George (R.-N.Y.) placed George F. 
Kennan’s “How Stands Our Pursuit of Happiness?” (and, 
in so doing, referred to us as “always a most interesting 
and thought-provoking publication”). Rep. Isidore 
Dollinger (D.-N.Y.) inserted Walter K. Lewis’s “U.S. Reds 
Keep Heads Above Water (Gulp!)”. And Rep. 
Richard Wigglesworth (R.-Mass.) placed William Henry 
Chamberlin’s “Formosa Is Vital to Asian Defense.” 

To all these ladies and gentlemen. congressmen and 
editors, our thanks. 

Ranpom Notes: Those who have been missing Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s monthly article can look forward to his return 
from vacation next month. He will resume in September. 

Herman Wouk’s new novel, Marjorie Morningstar, 
will be reviewed here by Leslie A. Fiedler. G. is 
Arnold has published a brilliant pamphlet called “Peace or 
War?”, issued in London by Ampersand Ltd. . . . Sidney 
Hook, Daniel Bell and Peter Viereck are among the NL 
contributors now in Europe to attend the coming Congress 
of Cultural Freedom sessions in Milan. George F. Kennan 
heads the U.S. delegation. . . . Bill Bohn stopped off at 
Bromfield’s Malabar Farm en route to a_ family 
reunion in Baraboo. Wisconsin. In addition to getting a 
column out of it (see page 15), Dr. Bohn persuaded Mr. 
sromfield to write an article for us on the decline of the 
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American novel. 
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Poland and Czechoslovakia loom large in Western and Soviet calculations on Germany 


GERMAN UNITY AND 
EASTERN EUROPE 


By Hugh Seton-Watson 


ERMAN UNITY is something which vitally affects the 
G security not only of the West but also of Russia, and 
still more of the 100 million people who live between 
Germany and Russia, especially of the 40 million Poles 
and Czechs. It is with this “Eastern” aspect of the 
German problem that I want to deal here. 

Let us begin with Soviet policy. In their own occupa- 
tion zone, the Soviet leaders set up soon aftér the war a 
regime of the type which they call “People’s Democracy.” 
The Soviet Zone of Germany is now governed by the 
same means and for the same ends as the East European 
states. For some years, it looked as if the Soviet aim 
for Germany was simply to extend “People’s Democracy” 
—whether by persuasion or by diplomacy or by force— 
to the whole of Germany. But a new stage began in 
June 1953 with the great working-class demonstrations 
and riots in all the main towns of Eastern Germany. 
These events had two important results for Soviet policy. 

First, they showed the Soviet leaders that the people 
of East Germany did not like “People’s Democracy.” It 
is notable that the revolt came from the workers—the 
class in which Communists claim to place their main 
hopes of support—and that their demands were not so 
much for economic improvements as for political liberty. 
They specifically called for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the so-called Socialist Unity party, led by the 
Communists Ulbricht and Pieck. If the people of East 
Germany did not want “People’s Democracy,” it was 
unlikely that the people of West Germany would freely 
choose it. Therefore the Soviet Government knew that if 
it agreed to unification of Germany by free elections, 
the Ulbricht regime would come to an end. Thus it 





With Chancellor Adenauer’s trip to Moscow imminent, 
THe New Leaner is giving maximum consideration to the 
background of Russo-German relations; in addition to 
this article, there is a historical discussion by David J. 
Dallin (see page 16). Hugh Seton-Watson, the British 
scholar whose last article here was “Russia’s Ruling 
Class” (NL, July 11), is author of The East European 
Revolution, From Lenin to Malenkov and other books. 
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STALIN SQUARE, BUDAPEST: NATIONAL PRIDE REMAINS 


became clearer than ever before that the choice before 
Moscow was: Shall Ulbricht be sacrificed or not? 

The second effect of June 1953 was felt in Moscow 
itself. The East German security police had failed to 
keep order, and only the Soviet Army had saved the 
situation. The ultimate responsibility for this failure lay 
with the Soviet police chief, Beria, and the failure gave 
his rivals for power their chance to overthrow him. But 
more than Beria’s fate was involved. Any Soviet leader 
who proposel to saerifice Ulbricht would immediately 
expose himself to the accusation of surrendering Soviet 
state interests. When Stalin was alive, his authority was 
so great that he could have risked unpopular decisions. 
But in the summer of 1953 the struggle for succession 
was not yet decided. As long as it is undecided, | find 
it hard to believe that anyone in Moscow will risk 
suggesting that Ulbricht and his regime be scrapped. But 
if there are no free elections (which is the same thing 
as saying “if Ulbricht is not sacrificed”), there can be 





no unity. How Moscow is going to solve this dilemma— 
either unity without Ulbricht, or Ulbricht without unity 
—I do not know. 

Let us leave Soviet policy and consider German 
opinion. Here we come up against an idea that has been 
rather widely discussed lately. It is that, in return for 
being allowed to reunite, with free elections, Germany 
should consent to be permanently neutralized, as Austria 
has been. No Soviet leader has yet committed himself for 
or against such a bargain. But the idea is so popular 
in some circles in Germany today that it is worth some 
attention. What would this mean in practice, for Germany 
and for the West? 

Ten years ago, it was widely believed in the West 
that Germany was going to be disarmed and neutral, a 
vacuum in the middle of Europe, bounded by a free 
France on the west. and a free Poland and Czechoslovakia 
on the east. This would have insured a balance of power 
at two stages. Beyond France were Britain and the 
United States, and beyond Poland and Czechoslovakia 
was Russia. It was assumed that the United States and 
Russia would cooperate with each other and with the 
other Allied states, both against any revival of German 
aggression and for more positive aims of world peace. 
But this was not what happened. Instead, Stalin decided 
to annex 100 million East Europeans, and so destroy the 
independence of Poland and Czechoslovakia, not to 
mention the Danubian states to the south. He also decided 
to regard the United States and the West European 
countries as enemies. Since then, the defense of the West 
has required that Germany be not a vacuum, but a part 
of the Western system of alliances. If the Western powers 
agreed to neutralization or, to adopt the Swedish phrase, 
“freedom from alliances,” for Germany, the Western 
powers would be agreeing to the destruction of their own 
security. To put it another way: To neutralize Germany 
means to detach allies from the West without any 
corresponding reduction in the power of the Soviet 
bloc. The whole thing would look quite different if it 
were proposed that, in return for united Germany being 
“free from alliance” with the West, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and the Danube countries were made “free 
from alliance” with the Soviet Union. 

But there is another question involved. United Ger- 
many must have an eastern boundary. German opinion 
has never accepted the loss of Prussian provinces to 
Poland, and some at least of the 2.5 million Sudeten 
Germans, expelled from Czechoslovakia in 1945, want 
to be allowed to return in freedom to their homes. 
Millions of Germans, mostly innocent people, suffered 
terrible handships from Czechs and Poles in 1945. These 
followed on six years of greater hardships suffered by 
the whole Czech nation from Germans, and immensely 
greater horrors inflicted by Germans on the whole Polish 
nation. But one day relations between Germans and 
Poles, Germans and Czechs, will have to be placed on a 
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tolerable basis. Certainly, to go back to 1937—which is 
what German expellees would like—would be unjust, for 
it would mean that all Hitler’s cruelties to Poles and 
Czechs would go unatoned, and the Germans would be 
back where they were before their leaders plunged the 
world in ruin. But that does not mean that the present 
situation either ought, or is likely, to last forever. 

This problem can be handled in one of two ways, once 
there is an independent united Germany. One way is 
by negotiation between Germany and Russia, over the 
heads of the Poles and Czechs. This way lies another 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, another partition of Poland. 
Perhaps some German extremists would like that. Per- 
haps, in return, they would be willing to line up Ger- 
many with the Soviet Union against the West. Whether 
this would serve the true interests of the German people 
is another matter. The Ribbentrop-Molotov pact did not 
bring Germany much good, and the relationship of 
strength between Germany and Russia today is such 
that German-Russian partnership can only mean vassalage 
of Germany to Russia. It is only fair to add that thought- 
ful Germans.understand this, and that none of the leaders 
of either of the two big parties in the Federal Republic 
would easily fall for such an offer. 

The other way is by direct negotiation between Ger- 
many and a free Poland and a free Czechoslovakia. 
This is the true interest of the Germans, the Poles and 
the Czechs. It would certainly not be easy, but it is the 
only way to achieve a lasting settlement. And if it is to 
Germany’s interest not to be maneuvered to Moscow's 
advantage and ultimately absorbed in the Soviet sphere, 
still more is it to the interests of Poles and Czechs— 
whether they are Communists or democrats—to obtain 
a direct agreement with Germany which will free them 
from the fear of being bartered to and fro by Moscow. 

Thus there are two overwhelmingly strong reasons for 
the independence of Eastern Europe from Moscow: first 
in order to restore balance and security in Europe, and 
secondly in order to begin the work of ending the hatred 
between Germans and their eastern neighbors which has 
given us two World Wars in this century. 

But today the countries of Eastern Europe are not 
independent. Its peoples are ruled not only by Com- 
munists but by men completely subservient to Soviet 
interests—men like Bierut in Poland, Rakosi in Hungary 
and Gheorghiu-Dej in Rumania. Yet it would be foolish 
to imagine that there are not forces in Eastern Europe 
that are making for independence. First of all are the 
traditional forces. There are the Christian churches, 
strongest in the countryside but with many faithful also 
in the towns. They are not political organizations, but 
they profess a faith which is not compatible with 
Marxism-Leninism, and they are associated in the 
people’s minds with the old struggles for independence. 
Then there is the memory of the past. Admittedly, history 
textbooks have been rewritten to show, for example, that 
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Russia has always been the great benefactor and liberator 
of the Polish and Rumanian peoples. The figure of 
Thomas Masaryk, the first President of Czechoslovakia, 
has been distorted out of recognition. But the evidence 
is that all this falsification of history has had little 
effect. National pride in the past remains. 

But there is also another kind of nationalism, rooted 
not in the past but in the present. Since 1945, Eastern 
Europe has been undergoing a vast industrial revolution, 
especially Poland and Czechoslovakia. These two coun- 
tries have a population about equal to that of France, 
and their total industrial power is rapidly approaching 
the French level. Even in the Danubian lands there have 
been big changes. The economic map of Europe is being 
transformed. The industrial revolution in Eastern Europe 
has produced a new industrial managing class, very 
like that which has been emerging in Soviet Russia for 
twenty years past. We know a good deal about the 
attitudes of this Soviet class. One of its main features 
is extreme nationalism, derived very understandably 
from pride in the great industrial machine which it 
has built. 

The Polish and Czech managers feel the same pride, 
but there are two important differences between them 
and their Soviet counterparts. The first is that, whereas 
the Soviet managers feel that they are working for the 
greatness of their own country, the Poles and Czechs 
know that they are working for the interests of a foreign 
power. The second is that, whereas the ruling group in 
the Soviet Union grew up slowly, and is mainly com- 
posed of men whose parents were workers or peasants 
in 1917, its East European equivalent was created in a 
hurry, largely from children of the former middle class. 
It even includes persons who were private businessmen 
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or managers of capitalist firms. The political reliability 
of these people is extremely doubtful. In them the two 
kinds of nationalism are combined, the old and the new. 
And they are to be found high up in the government 
machines and even in the Communist parties. 

In 1948 Marshal Tito was able to survive excommuni- 
cation by Moscow because he had his own state machine, 
built by him and his comrades in the hard school of 
national and civil war. In the other East European states 
the state machines had been created by, or under the 
supervision of, Soviet authorities. Thus in 1948 they 
had not the means to break away from Russia, even 
if they had wanted to. But today the state and industrial 
machines of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Danubian 
lands are much more solid structures. Nobody would 
ever expect Bierut or his like to quarrel with his masters. 
But not all East European Communists are Bieruts. 
There are people on whom the lessons of Tito, and of 
Khrushchev’s visit to Tito, will not have been lost. 

The independence of Eastern Europe is vital to 
Western security, but there is no magic formula that 
will bring it about. Nobody in the West wants to start 
a war to liberate Eastern Europe. And if there were a 
war, it would not free the East Europeans but destroy 
them. This means that independence can be achieved 
only by Soviet consent. In general terms three conditions 
are necessary: the growth of the forces of independence 
in Eastern Europe, the ultimate willingness of the Soviet 
Government to yield, and the determination of the West, 
including the West Germans, to press for it. There is 
not much that the Western nations can do about the 
first two conditions. As for the third, the most important 
thing is simply that Western people should understand 
that Eastern Europe matters to them. 





I'M SICK OF CONSERVATISM 
IT’S IRRELEVANT TO TODAY'S AMERICA 


By John P. Roche 


VER THE LAST few years, the intellectual market- 
O place has been flooded with books, articles and 
tracts on “Conservatism.” Bellwethering the assault on 
“Liberalism,” Russell Kirk has produced two acerbic 
studies; Clinton Rossiter has produced a gentlemanly and 
often penetrating analysis, Conservatism in America; and 
journal after journal has opened its pages to examina- 
tions of “The Conservatism of ———.” William F. 
Buckley, having left Yale in ruins and McCarthy on the 
heights of power, has turned his devastating talents to 
building a Conservative rank and file. Apparently the 
Conservative enthusiasm has even penetrated to the 
masses, for only last week on the Bowery, a man forced 
into my hand a smail, muddy card inscribed Burke Saves. 

At heart a conformist, | have been working for some 
time on an incisive, scholarly analysis of The Essential 
Conservatism of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
However, last night as I got out my little cards and sat 
down at the typewriter, I suddenly got tired. Tired of 
Conservatism—and tired, too, of anti-Conservatism. Tired 
of Kirk’s strident demand that the status quo be over- 
thrown to save the status quo, tired of all the intellectual 
faddists who jumped off the Riesman express to ride the 
Conservative special, and sick and tired of the enraged 
haying of the liberal bloodhounds as Huntmaster Schles- 
inger leads them to the kill. 

At first, I thought that perhaps the way to end it all 
was to launch a “rediscovery” of Freud, or even of 
semantics. But then, as I meditated further on the status 
of Conservatism, it struck me suddenly that perhaps 
Reason could show us a way out. Indeed, if we can just 
disengage ourselves from the trenches for a decent inter- 
val. I think it will become apparent that the whole search 
for an American Conservatism was little more than a 
stirring semantic snipe-hunt. 

I say this in all seriousness, for the more I read of the 
literature of Conservatism, the more I become convinced 
that the whole controversy is an outgrowth of the failure 
of the participants adequately to define their major prem- 
ises. To be precise, there are loose in the land two con- 
tradictory definitions of “Conservatism.” Mixed up to- 
gether, they supply a heady brew, but if they are isolated 
—and each author is forced to stick consistently to one 


or the other—the hallucinations vanish and the “Con- 
servatism” they invigorate is revealed as meaningless in 
the American context. 

The first definition explains Conservatism in terms of 
content, as a body of doctrine, a set of beliefs. To be an 
authentic Conservative, one must buy the package. Al- 
though commentators differ as to the contents of the 
Conservative program, it is probably safe to say that they 
would all agree that in order to ascertain the content of 
Conservatism one must turn to History. Following the 
trail blazed by Edmund Burke, these writers would assert 
that a society is an organism which moves through time 
slowly developing certain unique and precious character- 
istics. It is the task of the Conservative to defend these 
institutions, so slowly nurtured by countless generations 
—‘“the little platoons,” in Burke’s phrase—against the 
radical who seeks to undo with one blow the collective 
achievements of the past. Each generation, then, does not 
live in isolation, but has debts to the past and responsi- 
bilities to the future. The great social heresy, from this 
viewpoint, is the Jeffersonian concept of—to use Daniel 
Boorstein’s phrase—the “sovereignty of the present gen- 
eration.” 

If this is a fair summary of Burke’s Conservative phi- 
losophy, as I think it is, the American who accepts it is 
put in an impossible position—he must be a liberal. As 
Louis Hartz has put it somewhere, “In America, Burke is 
Jefferson.” To say this is not to play with paradox; un 
less one perversely distorts American history, it is clear 
that the dominant strains in the collective achievement 
that is the American past are experimentalism, equality 
and individual freedom. There are no sunny enclosures 
nor feudal fairylands in which the American would-be 
Conservative can frolic, and those who claim the Conser- 
vative mantle for such as Senators Bricker and Jenner 
defame the memory of John Adams and Alexander Ham- 
ilton. One can only imagine the rage with which those 
twin-stars of the American tradition, Jefferson and 
Adams, would greet the phrase “Fifth Amendment Com- 
munist.” 

In the nations of Europe or Asia, Conservatives can 
find footholds, can defend special privileges, caste pre 
rogatives and an ancién régime. But in the United States, 
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unless he chooses to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
George III and the Stamp Tax, the Conservative can 
find no place to brace his lever. It is probably this unique 
situation, this flowing together of the Conservative and 
Liberal tributaries into one vast stream, that accounts 
for the absence, since the Colonial period, of significant 
American political thought. While Americans have had 
bitter political struggles, and have once taken up arms 
against each other, these dissensions fade into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the vast body of shared as- 
sumptions which we simply take for granted. It should 
not be overlooked that both sides in the Civil War be- 
lieved that they were fighting for the ‘rue principles of 
the Republic. 

It is probably a dim recognition of this paradox, of the 
disheartening fact that, in the United States, the Burkean 
road leads into the camp of the enemy, that supplies 
Russell Kirk with his characteristic one of desperate 
evangelism. But in his passionate quest for a foothold 
from which to crush the “social engineers,” while he wan- 
ders far and wide through the gloomier figures of nine- 
teenth century British thought, Kirk neglects what must 
be for Americans the crucial historical point: that prob- 
ably never in the history of human achievement have any 
“social engineers” been as successful as the few men who 
met under the gavel of George Washington in 1787 to 
draft the Federal Constitution. E Pluribus Unum was, 
after all, the boast of successful experimenters as well as 
the motto of the new Republic. Thus it is Abraham 
Lincoln. the pragmatic idealist, the bold experimenter, 
not Brooks Adams, the cynical New Englander of whom 
Kirk makes so much, who stands in the mainstream of 
American politics. And if Lincoln be dubbed a Con- 
servative, it can only be for his noble defense of the 
Liberal tradition. 

So much for the first definition which makes of Con- 
servatism a body of doctrine. The second definition, 
which is far more sophisticated, takes a different tack: 
the Conservative is not distinctive for what he believes, 
but for how he believes and acts. A dogma is rejected 
for a psychology. Conservatism thus becomes a psycho- 
logical set, a frame of reference, characterized by cau- 
tion, respect for tradition and, above all, by an urbane 
skepticism about the efficacy of change. This view may 





John P. Roche (cut at left) is 
now engaged in a Fund for the 
Republic survey of Communist 
penetration of American institu- 
tions. Associate professor of 
political science at Haverford 
College, he is co-author (with 
Murray S. Stedman Jr.) of The 
Dynamics of Democratic Govern- 
ment and has written for the 
N. Y. Times Magazine, the New 


Republic and scholarly journals. 
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spring from an uncomplex pessimism, or from a theolog 
of a Niebuhrian cast which emphasizes the imperfectibil- 
ity of man and the doggedness of Original Sin. 

It is this approach which Clinton Rossiter has em- 
ployed in his stimulating book Conservatism in America, 
which, despite a misleading title, is well worth careful 
reading. What Rossiter is really writing about, I submit, 
is not Conservatism in America, but the civilized tradition 
in America—a vastly different subject. What Rossiter 
advocates throughout, if one skips his occasional, and 
dubious, efforts to coin Conservative dogma, is what is 
commonly called the Liberal tradition. A practical conse- 
quence of reading his book would be to vote for Adlai 
Stevenson and Clifford Case and against those of the 
extremes who wish sudden radical changes in the Ameri- 
can social, economic, or political system. Conservatism in 
America is, in effect, an exhortation to Americans to 
adhere to high standards of decency and to abjure the 
passionate enthusiast’s moral and historical short-cuts. 





But, while I have deep intellectual and emotional ties 
with this viewpoint, as Conservatism it simply will not 
wash. What has been established here is a subjective 
criterion of Conservatism which defies political objectivi- 
zation. To be precise, a person holding this outlook may 
be a trade-unionist defending his union against radical 
insurgents; he may be a Thomas Jefferson reacting to 
the shattering of his humanitarian ideals by the French 
Terror; he may be a businessman asserting the rights of 
the small entrepreneur against the vices of monopoly. In 
short, if what unites Conservatives is a way of looking 
at life, rather than a platform, it is both futile and 
illogical to try to create a Conservative “program.” The 
Conservative under these conditions can no more estab- 
lish a catechism than can the Quaker, whose fundamental 
religious belief centers on the inspired intuition of the 
individual. I recently asked a French Socialist to define 
socialism, and he replied: “Socialism is being nice to 
people.” Those who follow Rossiter.come in the end to 
the identical, and the identically meaningless, definition 


° 


of Conservatism. 

In conclusion, while the quest for a Conservative Grail 
has flexed the muscles of our intellectual gymnasts, the 
semantic game seems hardly worth the candle. The hard 
rules of logic demand that spokesmen for an alleged 
American Conservatism define their term with precision. 
Yet, if they accept Burkean historicism, they find them- 
selves embracing Thomas Jefferson and the Bill of 
Rights, while a psychological definition results in no 
objective program, but simply in an affirmation of 
human decency. Finally, there is a cosmic irony about 
all these efforts at definition, for if there is one thing 
that the Conservative—however defined—traditionally 
abhors, it is intellectual precision. As a Conservative 
Member of Parliament recently announced when asked 
to be precise about his views, “If I could define my 
views with precision, I wouldn’t be a Conservative.” 





A SURVEY OF 





GOVERNMENT IN 
THE U.S. ECONOMY 


By Solomon Fabricant 


ARLY THIS YEAR, the President 
eeadebis to the Congress a 
Federal budget for the fiscal year 
1956 of $62 billion. State and local 
government budgets may add an- 
other $35 billion or so. The total 
government budget for 1956 may 
therefore reach close to $100 billion. 

To these billions of expenditures 
I could add other large figures: the 
10 million persons on government 
payrolls, the $200 billion or so of 
government holdings of tangible 
assets, the $300 billion of govern- 
ment debt. The government’s large 
scale is also proclaimed by every 
man’s frequent encounters with the 
personnel and property of Federal, 
State, and local governments. But 
personal impressions are necessarily 
vague and subject to bias, and the 
meaning of figures running into the 
millions and billions is difficult to 
absorb. To grasp the dimensions of 
government’s area of operations we 
need to view them against the back- 
ground of the economy as a whole. 

Last year 15 per cent of all workers 
were in the employ of government, 
including government enterprises. 
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Last year 17 per cent of all personal 
incomes were received from govern- 
ment—including, besides wages and 
salaries of government workers, also 
interest, benefit, and relief payments. 
Last year, furthermore, at least 38 
per cent of the nation’s total expendi- 
tures on new construction and on 
equipment were made by govern- 
ments. Still another figure worth 
mentioning is government’s share of 
the nation’s real wealth, measured at 
current prices net of depreciation. 
Raymond Goldsmith has estimated 
that, in 1953, government held close 
to a fifth of the nation’s total stock of 
capital goods, including military 
equipment. 

We should not forget that besides 
employing a great deal of labor and 
capital directly, government also 
purchases a large volume of goods 
and services from business enter- 
prises—$46 billion worth in 1954. 
The cost of these purchases, together 
with the value of the services of labor 
and capital employed by government, 
equals the total cost of government 
output. So calculated, government 
production equaled about a fifth of 
gross national product last year. 

Another figure of Goldsmith’s sug- 
gests something of government’s 
place in our financial structure. Ac- 
cording to his recent Occasional 
Paper, the public debt outstanding in 
1949, including state and local as 
well as Federal Government securi- 
ties, was equal to 14 per cent of the 
nation’s total assets in that year. 
(The latter includes private claims 


of various sorts, as well as tangible 
assets and government debt.) In ad- 
dition, the Federal Government’s loan 
guarantee and insurance programs 
recreate substantial contingent liabili- 
ties. At present, the contingent lia- 
bilities of the Federal Government 
run close to $40 billion, and are 
equal to about a seventh of the Fed- 
eral debt. 

Further perspective on the present 
size of government is provided by 
comparison with the situation in an 
earlier generation. The percentage of 
the labor force employed by Federal, 
state and local governments today is 
almost four times what it was at the 
close of the nineteenth century. The 
percentage of the nation’s capital 
assets in the hands of government is 
about three times the earlier pro- 
portion. Because government’s pur- 
chases of goods and services from 
business enterprises grew even more 
rapidly than government employ: 
ment or the real value of gover- 
ment assets, the share of government 
in the nation’s gross product has 
quadrupled since 1900. Finally, to 
return to the national balance sheet, 
the ratio of government debt to na 
tional assets in 1949 was seven or 
eight times the ratio in 1900; and 
government had no contingent liabili- 
ties at all half a century ago. 

One clue to the sources of govern: 
ment’s wide place in the economy 
today is to be found in the things 
government does. 

To begin with, it is necessary to 
stress that national defense, impor 
tant as it is today, accounts for n0 
more than about two-fifths of the 
total of all government expenditures, 
capital assets, and workers. Gover 
ment puts even more into the non- 
defense needs of the community. And 
while the government activities de 
voted to these have not grown neatly 
as much as defense—defense e* 
penditures constituted only 10 pet 
cent of government’s total expendi- 
ture half a century ago—they have 
grown much more rapidly than pri 
vate activity. The figures on employ: 
ment make this point sharply. Nom 
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defense government work employed 
3.5 per cent of the nation’s total 
labor force fifty years ago; today 
the percentage is 8.5, While a very 
important cause of the high level of 
current government operations lies 
in the troubled international scene, 
itis by no means the only important 
factor. 

As much as a quarter of non- 
defense expenditures consists of 
transfer payments to individuals, in- 
cluding benefits paid to veterans, 
public assistance, employee pensions, 
unemployment compensation, and 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pay- 
ments. (Inclusion of the net cost of 
agricultural price supports, subsidies 
to the merchant marine, etc., would 
increase the fraction.) To the billions 
of dollars of transfer payments, in- 
terest on the Federal, state and local 
debt adds more billions, and makes 
the total of transfer and interest pay- 
ments equal to a third of non-defense 
expenditures. Half a century ago, 
government transfer payments, large- 
ly of veterans’ pensions, constituted 
only about a tenth of non-defense 
expenditures; and transfers plus in- 
terest, about a seventh. 

The great increase in transfer and 
interest payments may be compared 
also with the increase in income. 
Transfer and interest payments by 
government to individuals amount 
today to $1 out of every $14 of per- 
sonal income; half a century ago 
these probably amounted to no more 
than $1 out of every $75 of personal 
income. Figures such as these remind 
us of another significant cause of 
government’s large role today: by 
direct assistance and subsidy and by 
administering social security, insur- 
ance, and pension systems, govern- 
ment has shouldered a far larger 
share than before of the responsi- 
bility of protecting citizens against 
the hazards of unemployment and 
other causes of indigence. In addi- 
tion, government helps to provide 
health, hospital, and similar services. 

Apart from national defense and 
transfer payments, government ex- 


Penditures (and also government 
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workers and capital goods) go large- 
ly into the production of a great 
variety of goods and services, in- 
cluding education, highways, health 
and hospital services, and municipal 
services generally. The remainder is 
used to maintain and build up gov- 
ernment plant and equipment. Com- 
pared with half a century ago, the 
resources used by government to 
provide its services have grown con- 
siderably. The work of Federal, state 
and local government has been ex- 
panded to satisfy wants not taken 
care of by government before and— 
far more important-—old services 
have been expanded in scope and 
improved in quality. 

Growth has been especially rapid 
in regulatory activities—regulation 
in one form or another, of one aspect 
or another, and in greater or less 
degree, of security and credit mar- 
kets, of agricultural and other com- 
modity markets, of labor markets, of 
markets for professional services, of 
markets for consumer goods—activi- 
ties entirely absent or of much nar- 
rower scope fifty years ago. Except 
for the agricultural commodity price 
supports, however, these do not in- 
volve large expenditures by govern- 
ment—which is not to say that their 
effects are small. 

Government services are generally 
distributed to the public without spe- 
cific charge or at relatively nominal 





ATOM PLANT: 


ONLY TWO-FIFTHS OF EXPENDITURES ARE FOR DEFENSE 


fees. However, government enter- 
prises—those government agencies 
whose product is sold to the public 
at something approximating cost— 
are not negligible. They also have 
grown in scope and variety since the 
opening of the century. Except for 
the postal service, almost none of the 
many present enterprises of the Fed- 
eral Government were in existence at 
that time; and the functions even of 
the post office have expanded in sev- 
eral ways. There has been expansion 
also at the state and local levels, 
though in municipalities public en- 
terprises were already of consider- 
able importance in earlier days. 
Taken all together, it seems that 
public enterprises have grown some- 
what more than other non-defense 
activities of government. Employ- 
ment in public enterprises equaled 
about 13 per cent of all non-defense 
government employment in 1900; it 
amounts to about 16 per cent today. 

Of course, modest growth in rela- 
tion to other government employ- 
ment means rapid growth in relation 
to employment in the economy at 
large. Some of this resulted from 
increase in government’s share in 
various industries. According to a 
tabulation to appear in Stigler’s 
forthcoming report on the service 
industries, government employees in 
trolley and bus lines constituted a 
third of all employees in this indus- 








try in 1950, and in gas and electric 
utilities, a fourth; both percentages 
were larger than in 1900. Some of 
the expansion in public enterprises 
reflected the entry of government 
into industries in which government 
had no hand at all at the opening 
of the century; examples are work- 
men’s compensation insurance, hous- 
ing, state liquor stores, and finance. 
Some came from increase in the 
concerned, apart from 
change in government’s share. Recent 


industry 


steps on the part of the Federal 
Government to divest itself of certain 
limit the 
growth of others has so far produced 
only a ripple on the trend. 

To these facts we may add a re- 
lated piece of information. Many of 
the services of government that are 
distributed without charge, or at a 
nominal charge only, are also pro- 
duced in the private sector. Thus, 
three-fourths of medical and other 
health workers were in private indus- 
try in 1950. Government’s share in 
such activities has increased some- 
what over the years (though ele- 
mentary and high school education 
is an important exception). In this 
sense, some of the expansion of gov- 
ernment reflects “encroachment” on 
the private sphere. 

In summary: More resources to 
government for 


public enterprises and 


national defense; 
more resources to government for 
national security against other haz- 
ards; more resources to government 
for the provision of public services; 
the entry and further penetration of 
government into fields tilled by pri- 
vate enterprise or philanthropy— 
these are the substantial develop- 
ments that have led to government’s 
present place in the economy. 

Many of the developments I have 
mentioned came with the Second 
World War and the Great Depression 
that preceded it. World War II left 
a large residue of Federal Govern- 
ment activities and expenditures 
when hostilities ceased. Even before 
Korea, the Federal budget had 
swelled beyond its prewar size with 
the costs of larger military forces, 


veterans’ benefits and services, in- 
terest on the public debt, heavy ex- 
penditures on international affairs 
and assistance, and the activities 
needed to manage and finance these. 
And we cannot forget the many ex- 
pansions in government activity that 
came during the momentous days of 
the middle 1930s. 

Yet, important as they were, we 
should not overestimate the role of 
these major events in the growth of 
government. What was true of World 
War II and its aftermath was in 
some degree true also of World War 
I; as Slade Kendrick shows in his 
review of Federal expenditures since 
the formation of the Union, some 
part of the expansion was retained 
after all major wars. 

As for the depression of the 1930s. 
it was unique in the speed with 
which proposals for 
action were put into effect. 


government 
But it 
was not unique among depressions in 
starting movements for expanded 
government action and control. Nor 
did all of these come to nought or 
wait upon the climate of the 1930s 
for adoption. Before the next serious 
depression had developed, the col- 
lapse of 1920-1921 had put some 
measures for the support of farm 
prices and farm credit on the federal 
statute books; the contraction of 
1907-1908 stimulated the proposal 
that eventually changed our banking 
system; the economic troubles of the 
1870s and 1880s led eventually to 
national legislation to regulate the 
railroads, curb monopolies, and tax 
incomes—and the state legislation of 
those days responded more quickly. 

As we look back over the past half 
century, we find signs of growth in 
government through most of the 
period. These signs appear in the 
figures on employment: In every 
decade government employment 
mounted more rapidly than private 
employment. They are visible also 
in the figures on capital and expendi- 
tures. They are found in the details 
of the history of bureaus and func- 
tions at all levels of government— 
national, state, local.. The growth 


was uneven, and occasionally some 
activities of government were brought 
to a close by repeal, constitutional 
conflict, obsolescence. or neglect. But 
significant elements of the present 
situation cropped up in every period. 
What we see, in other words. is a 
trend of long duration. 
The factors that 
trend are surely many and complex. 


underlie _ this 


Income rose and brought with it in- 
creased demand for services, includ- 
ing those that are conventionally 
provided by government in this coun- 
try, such as education, public health, 
mail, park, and road: and provided 
the means to pay for them. Along 
with the rise in income came further 
urbanization of the population. with 
increased needs for municipal serv- 
ices of all sorts. Urbanized life ex- 
posed, and in the eyes of many con- 
tributed to, disease, crime, and pov- 
erty; at any rate, these were revealed 
by improved statistical and other 
information, and advances in _ the 
social sciences led to a revised judg- 
ment of their causes. The way was 
opened, and sooner or later followed, 
to public assistance programs, gov- 
ernment investments in health and 
hospitals, improvements in correction 
methods and processes. and govern- 
mental responsibility for economic 
stabilization. 

Rise in income and urbanization 
reflect a basic process of industriali- 
zation; industrialization brought with 
it also large-scale production, prob 
lems of labor-management relations, 
dangers of monopoly, and a more 
serious unemployment problem dur- 
ing depressions, among other things. 
These sweeping changes in economic 
life affected people’s views on trade- 
unions and on government’s role as 
factory inspector, provider of relief, 
stabilizer of employment, and guard- 
ian of fair competition. Industriali- 
zation meant technological change, 
and this in turn intensified—or ap- 
peared to intensify—problems of 
obsolescence of skills and capital, 
and thus altered attitudes toward 
government support of sick indus 
tries. The rise of large-scale produc 
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tion and the accompanying develop- 
ment of methods of internal control 
weakened objections to government 
production on the ground of inefli- 
ciency. Needs appeared for action in 
areas which private enterprise could 
not be expected to enter or seemed 
to be ignoring—conservatism, flood 
control, agricultural finance; and 
government took on the responsi- 
bility. 

-The process was cumulative also 
because one step in the direction of 
government action favored another. 
Old-age and survivors’ insurance 
could not be limited to one group; 
regulation of railroads generated 
pressures for regulation of motor 
carriers. Also, 
taken on one ground paved the way 
toward government action on other 
srounds. As in England, bits of 
humanitarian legislation limited to 
the hours of women and children in 
factories and supported by conserva- 
tives as well as radicals helped es- 
tablish the principle that the regula- 
tion of labor generally is the proper 
government and_ lent 
prestige to beliefs that government 
action is desirable in various areas 
of economic life. In this way, too, 
one piece of legislation led to an- 
other: and this breeding process had 
its special characteristics in a coun- 
try made up of 48 sovereign states. 
Still another factor contributed to 
the process: The benefits of legisla- 
tion designed to help a worthy sec- 
tion of the population are generally 
clear and visible, and its supporters 
have every incentive to press for 
passage; the costs, however, are 
spread among many groups, they are 
frequently indirect and slow to ap- 
pear, and as a result opposition tends 
to be weak. 

We emerge with two conclusions. 
First, the growth of government to 
its present scale cannot safely be 
ignored by anyone concerned with 
the workings of the contemporary 
economy. Second, it is not likely that 
government will soon cease to be a 


government action 


concern. of 


factor of major importance in the 
economy. 
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By John Herling 


Abraham Epstein, Father 
of Social Security Laws 


WASHINGTON 
RESIDENT EISENHOWER missed an 
eet to honor a_ great 
American pioneer during the past 
week by not designating August 14 
“Abraham Epstein Day.” For it was 
on August 14, 1935, that the long 
and furious campaign carried on by 
this tiny (5’ 1”) cherub of a man 
was climaxed with the signing of the 
nation’s first Social Security Act by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Powerful politicians, professors and 
administrators eagerly took credit 
for the legislation. But Epstein, even 
though he received little recognition 
for his efforts, was actually respon- 
sible for its coming into being. For 
years, wherever he went, he repeated 
his theme: “This country must grow 
up to the responsibility of social in- 
surance.” Indeed, he was far from 
pleased with the political compro- 
mises in the first Social Security Act. 

Born in Eastern Europe, Epstein 
came to this country with his family 
at the age of 15. Poor but ambitious. 
he had a passion for learning and a 
determined nature. After struggling 
to help support his family and work- 
ing his way through prep school and 
the University of Pittsburgh, he be- 
came interested in the problem of 
old age security. Professor Francis 
Tyson, still at Pittsburgh, encouraged 
him and he was soon off on his own. 

At the time, there was lots of talk 
about the plight of old folks and the 
waste involved in the discard of 
senior citizens, but Epstein wanted 
action. He organized a Pennsylvania 
Old Age Security League in the 
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Twenties, the first of many such 
groups. He wrote a book called 
Facing Old Age, bringing together 
facts and figures on the subject for 
the first time. He began to educate 
trade union leaders, teachers, busi- 
nessmen and _ legislators. He was 
absolutely non-partisan. He measured 
a politician by a single rule: “Once 
he gets the facts, will he be for us or 
against us?” 

After a series of successes in var- 
ious states, Epstein began operating 
on a national level. This was around 
1929 and 1930, when men in mid- 
career as well as older men were 
broken by the depression. From a 
tiny office with only a part-time sec- 
retary, he sent out his bulletins. 
People began to beat a path to his 
door. First his efforts were supported 
by small contributions, then by 
larger ones. Nicholas Kelly, a Wall 
Street lawyer, now vice president of 
Chrysler—and son of the great social 
worker Florence Kelly — became an 
officer of Epstein’s organization, the 
Association for Social 
Another _ recruit. 
Ballantine, became Under Secretary 


American 
Security. Arthur 
of the Treasury under Ogden Mills. 
Nevertheless, Epstein kept pound- 
ing away at the trade unions, many 
of whom were then skeptical about 
legislative measures of this sort. In 
the. Fraternal Order of the Eagles he 
also found powerful leverage for old- 
age security and survivors insurance. 
Then came the New Deal. Epstein’s 
students became teachers of the new 
generation of legislators. Congress 
passed the first Social Security Act. 
Abraham Epstein died in 1940, at 
the age of 50. “If you seek his 
monument, look about you.” 








Soviet Visitors Get Royal Welcome 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HE RussIANs came, they saw and 
—if they did not conquer—they 
achieved a mighty propaganda coup 
in the visit of the Soviet delegation 
to America’s agricultural heartland. 
The 12-man delegation which has 
spent a month in a 3,150-mile tour 
through Iowa, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and Nebraska succeeded—per- 
haps even beyond its own expecta- 
tions—in selling the glib new line 
that coexistence with the “new Rus- 
sia” was just like getting along with 
a cooperative neighbor. 

The visit came after an editorial 
last February in the Des Moines 
Register, which suggested an ex- 
change of farm visitors between the 
U.S. and USSR. The idea was taken 
up with enthusiasm; an American 
delegation soon was on its way to 
the Soviet Union while the Russians 
began a hastily-planned tour of the 
Midwest. 

The Russian delegation included 
no “old Bolsheviks”; its oldest mem- 
ber was barely 20 at the time of the 
Russian Revolution, its youngest still 
in his swaddling clothes. They were 
the new second generation—hard, ef- 
ficient, chary of praise, always polite. 
Only two of them could lay claim to 
present-day practical farming; yet it 
was obvious that all of them knew 
their way around a silo or an animal 
barn. One observer noted that when 
they looked at cattle, they insisted on 
the hindsight view—the mark of live- 
stock quality. 

The delegation’s makeup was in- 
teresting. Its leader was the nation’s 
First Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Vladmir Matskevich; others included 


VISITOR SHEVCHENKO AND IOWA WIVES: NO EMBARRASSING QUESTIONS 


professors, editors, agronomists and 
state bureaucrats. Even the two 
“farmers” in the group bore little 
resemb!ance to the average American 
farm operator; one was the manager 
of a 115,000-acre state farm near 
Rostov, the other ran a 35.000-acre 
collective in southern Russia. 

The newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion—along with official state agen- 
cies and_ individual 
businessmen—never quite decided 
whether to treat the Soviet delegation 
as inquisitive visitors from another 
planet or as a foreign royal family. 
The Iron Curtain had so shut off 
knowledge of Soviet practice that 
there was continual amazement that 
the Russians were not startled out of 
their boots by American farm prac- 
tices; sometimes, suggestions by one 
of the Russians that electrical appli- 
ances were not unknown in their na- 
tive land were met with dismayed 


farmers and 





unbelief. But, for the most part, the 
delegation was given the treatment 
reserved for visiting royalty—espe- 
cially by the crowds of curious which 
tagged after them. They were pho- 
tographed sipping ice-cream sodas. 
meeting full-blooded Indians in 
tribal headdress, watching Arabian 
steeds prance in a colorful horse- 
show. They even attended a Rotary 
luncheon in New Prague, Minnesota. 

For the most part, the Russians 
responded in kind. They were not 
averse to posing for photographers 
husking a couple of ears of corn. 
They without 
question, smiled benignly at chil- 
dren, listened politely as a teen-age 
farm girl gave a piano recital in her 


signed autographs 


parents’ parlor. They even attended 
a circus under the “big top” and pre- 
tended interest as they ate cotton 
candy and fed peanuts to the ele- 
phants. 
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There were few discordant notes 
during the tour; it was difficult to 
imagine that, less than a year ago, 
these visitors would have been la- 
beled “the enemy” by the same peo- 
ple who exuded such warmth and 
hospitality. The welcome reflected a 
feeling that the cold war already had 
thawed past the melting point. One 
of the few acts of lése majesté hap- 
pened in the Twin Cities where 7,000 
Ukrainian displaced persons live, in- 
cluding 100 who have worked in 
Soviet slave labor camps. About 400 
of these picketed the hotel where the 
Russians stayed, warning of “the 
Soviet smile which covers up aggres- 
sion.” But the Russians continued 
smiling; one commented, “Let’s go 
to breakfast.” Later, a formal state- 
ment explained that the delegation 
believes “in the position of non-inter- 
ference with domestic affairs of other 
states.” Nor did the Russians exhibit 
much interest in the problems which 
once constituted Pravda’s chief inter- 
est in America, like race relations or 
unions or unemployment. 

The Russians were on their best 
behavior. One described 
their “faultless and courtly” manners 
which he traced back to the old- 
world variety—‘“the kind associated 
with glittering dance floors, colorful 
uniforms and formal gowns in pal- 
aces of pre-World War I aristoc- 
racy.” For their part, the American 
hosts made sure that there were no 
embarrassing questions about forced 
collectivization or the slave labor 
camps or the Communist party. 
Every once in a while, some Ameri- 
can made inept remarks about “free 
enterprise” as the base of the farm 
economy, passing over the intricate 
system of Government subsidies and 
quota-rule which props up our agri- 
cultural system. 

How much the Russians gained 
from the tour is open to question. 
Most of the farm information they 
gleaned was already available to 
them in Agriculture Department re- 
ports and American technical farm 
Magazines. They undoubtedly were 
impressed by the evidence of well- 


reporter 
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being and prosperity—assuming that 
they had not known of this before. 
On the whole, however, it was a 
pleasant tea party with both hosts 
and guests trying to outdo each other 
in politeness and praise. 

The Russians have had delegations 


to foreign countries before. Some of 
them visited Nazi Germany in the 
fateful first year of World War II, 
when Molotov described Fascism as 
“a matter of taste.” Undoubtedly, 
that delegation, like this one, was 
polite and cordial. 


Police Brutality —How 
Can it be Eliminated? 


By Varian Fry 


LMOST EVERY YEAR in the United 

States, policemen kill at least 
twice, and sometimes as many as 
four times, the number of people 
who are legally executed. In 1953, the 
‘last year for which figures are avail- 
able, for example, the total of those 
who lost their lives through “injury 
by intervention of police,” as the 
National Office of Vital Statistics 
labels it, was 255. In the same year, 
62 persons met their deaths through 
legal execution. 

One could argue that the small 
number of those killed by the police 
is insignificant in a nation of over 
165 million. But even if there are 
only a few avoidable deaths among 
them, in a society which holds that 
every man is innocent until proved 
guilty, those few are too many. And 
an examination of the clippings I 
have collected from the New York 
Times over a four-year period indi- 
cates that a number of innocent 
Americans are killed by the police. 
e Fourteen-year-old Julian Sweeney 
delivered papers to help finance his 
hobby of outboard motorboat racing. 
One evening he went out to collect 
from his customers. His father heard 
the gunshots as he sat in his bed- 
room listening to the radio. When he 
got outside, he found his only son 
lying on the sidewalk, unconscious, a 
gaping bullet hole in his head. 

The police said they had taken 
Julian for a prowler and had called 
to him to halt. When he failed to stop 


running, they shot him. Julian did 
not regain consciousness. 
© With some $1,200 in mustering- 
out pay in his pockets, John H. Der- 
rick and two companions were walk- 
ing down Eighth Avenue, celebrating 
John’s honorable discharge from the 
Army. Two patrolmen stopped them, 
for “acting suspiciously,” and one of 
them shot Derrick dead when he al- 
legedly reached for a gun. Witnesses 
said Derrick had no gun. By the time 
his body got to the hospital, he had 
no money, either. No trace of it was 
ever found. 
© Michael Crawford, a guard at a 
city prison, was on his way to work 
when a patrolman, mistaking him for 
one of four men who had held up a 
taxi a few minutes before, pumped 
three bullets into him, killing him. 
In addition to those who die each 
year as the result of “injury by in- 
tervention of police,” between 2,500 
and 4,000 persons are wounded. 
Their wounds would vary from super- 
ficial to permanently disabling: 
e John Harvey Brown was crossing 
a street on his way to work very 
early one morning when two police- 
men, off-duty and not in uniform, 
emerged from a nearby tavern with 
pistols drawn and ordered him to 
put up his hands. After emptying 
his pockets, one of them said, “Let 
him run and we'll plug him.” “No,” 
the other said, “let him have it right 
here.” They did. Brown did not re- 
cover consciousness for four days. 
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Now he has a metal plate in his skull 
and is crippled for life. 

Are all policemen dangerous? Far 
from it. The great majority never be- 
come involved in such cases. They 
are mature, responsible human 
beings. Moreover, every year a few 
lose their lives while bravely resisting 
armed attack by desperate criminals. 
But the number of police killed in 
the line of duty is never great. In 
1953 the country-wide total of police 
department employees who lost their 
lives in service was 63. This figure 
includes not merely deaths from gun- 
shot wounds but all accidental 
deaths, such as falling off roofs and 
heing killed in traffic accidents. 

No national figures are available 
to show the total number of police 
department killed by 
criminals. But in a recent year in 
New York City, when the police ad- 
mittedly killed 27 persons, only two 


employees 


policemen died from wounds sus- 
tained in the performance of duty. 
In the same year, the police in Chi- 
cago killed 12 persons and lost one 
man through gunfire. 

The problem apparently is the 
“trigger- happy cop,” as Judge 
Samuel Leibowitz once dubbed him. 
This is the cop who joined the force 
at least in part because of a con- 
scious or unconscious desire to carry 
firearms and use them on human 
targets — and who sooner or later 


does. At least, this is the view of Dr. 


Douglas M. Kelley, professor of 
criminology at the University of 
California, and psychiatrist of the 
Berkeley, California, police depart- 
ment. He has found that 30 to 50 
per cent of the country’s policemen 
are unfit to carry firearms. 

Several steps can be taken to re- 
duce the danger of wanton killings: 

1. We can train our police in judo. 
so that they can overpower unarmed 
suspects without doing them injury. 

2. We can equip them with tear 
and even vomiting gas. Far too much 
emphasis is placed on the use of 
firearms when other methods would 
serve as well or even better. 

3. We probably can’t disarm our 
cops, but we can certainly train them 
in how to use their guns. In their 
markmanship courses, most police- 
men are currently trained to shoot 
for the head or the heart. At least 
thev get higher scores if their bullets 
go through “vital parts” of the 
human-figure targets they shoot at. 
A different emphasis—to disable 
rather than to kill — might bring 
down the fatalities considerably. 

More fundamental than any of 
these suggestions is a change in the 
attitude of the police departments 
their trigger-happy em- 
Policemen are 


toward 
ployees. 
promoted for killing known crim- 
inals; but too often they are neither 


regularly 


demoted nor disciplined for killing 
unarmed “suspects.” 





TO A MINIMUM ORBITAL UNMANNED SATELLITE 


Some Americans oppose sharing satellite data—News Item 


Electronic Davy Crockett, 


When we launch you from a rocket 


On your pioneering trip up, 
Let’s be sure there is no slip-up: 


Let’s be sure you’re patriotic 


As you soar through space exotic : 


Let’s not serve a foreign power 


Every hour on the hour; 


Let’s not turn into a traitor, 
Double-crossing the equator: 
Let’s remember, day and night, 
You're our little satellite: 


Let’s remember, morn and noon, 
You're our Mouse, and not their moon. 


—Gene Sosin 
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The case of Julian Sweeney is a 
typical example: Despite repeated 
rebuffs, Mr. and Mrs. Sweeney have 
tried to get a full investigation of 
the circumstances surrounding Jul- 
ian’s death. Yet there has been no 
formal departmental investigation of 
the shooting, and none of the patrol- 
men involved has been dismissed or 
even demoted. It has even been im- 
possible to learn the identity of the 
patrolman who fired the fatal bullet. 

In some instances, an appeal to the 
FBI under the civil rights amend- 
ments to the Constitution will help. 
Dallas, Texas, is now making a reg- 
ular practice of referring all com- 
plaints about police brutality to the 
FBI for investigation. The knowledge 
that the FBI may come into the case 
must have a deterring effect on the 
policemen. If the facts justify them, 
Federal indictments may follow. 

But too much reliance must not be 
placed on this remedy. Julian 
Sweeney’s father lodged a civil rights 
complaint with the FBI. The FBI 
referred the complaint to the Crim- 
inal Division of the Department of 
Justice, and the Criminal Division 
reported that no violation of a Fed- 
eral civil rights statute had occurred. 
Consequently, the FBI made no fur- 
ther investigation. 

After all, it seems that the best 
solution to this problem is to weed 
out all the “trigger-happy” cops. 
Modern psychiatric tests can do this, 
Dr. Kelley says. Such tests are al: 
ready being administered to candi- 
dates for police department jobs in 
at least half a dozen of our cities. 
According to Dr. Kelley, they are 
giving excellent results. 

In most cities, however, such tests 
are given, if at all, only when the 
medical examination reveals gross 
symptoms of severe mental disturb- 
ance. But the most dangerous kinds 
of mental disturbances, the kinds 
which make trigger-happy cops. 
usually do not manifest themselves 
in physical or nervous symptoms. 50 
the trigger-happy recruits get in .-- 
and continue to exact a steady toll of 
innocent civilians year after year. 
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BOHN 


E WERE LUCKY to get lost on 
the way to Malabar Farm. 


On that sweet afternoon, when the 
rain had washed the sky and air and 
earth. we rolled slowly down Possum 
Run and turned sharply into Pleasant 
Valley with all of its fabled charms. 
I had read Louis Bromfield’s books. 
I knew his theories of agriculture 
and of life. But the man was still a 
mystery to me. I was told that thou- 
sands of people kept dropping in at 
Malabar to look at and listen to him. 
Many of them were not farmers at 
all. What in God’s world could they 
be after? 

It was about five o’clock on an 
August day when we finally climbed 
the stone steps to the Big House. 
Louis had just returned from New 
York, still in his city clothes. But 
within a few minutes he was in his 
jeans and a rough workshirt. For 
him, it was just a typical sort of 
day. He found three groups awaiting 
him—that is, not counting us. In his 
office was a meeting of soluble ferti- 
lizer salesmen. In his living room, 
the wildlife wardens of Ohio were 
discussing their affairs. At the picnic 
center. down near the pig barn, 240 
football from Ohio and 
neighboring states were meeting to 


coaches 


eat. drink and discuss their problems. 

The visit of the fertilizer men was 
not hard to understand. Malabar 
Farm is naturally concerned with the 
fertility of the soil. Experiments with 
different sorts of treatment are con- 
stantly going on. The presence of the 
wildlife representatives was a little 
harder to understand. But some of 
them explained to me that Louis pro- 
Vides a sanctuary for the rabbits. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 






The Meaning of 
Malabar Farm 


deer and ducks, and in his planting 
he takes account of the fact that the 
wild things which were here before 
us have a right to existence. His 
religion, as he has explained, is based 
on a respect for all life. So the game 
wardens, among others, are inter- 
ested in the success of his projects. 

The football coaches really took 
some explaining. What could these 
tough, practical chaps really be look- 
ing for? I followed them up the emi- 
nence which used to be called Pov- 
erty Hill. There, looking down to- 
ward the lake and across the corn- 
fields, pastures and gardens, Louis 
talked to these husky-looking ath- 
letes about farming and what good 
farming means to the country and 
people. Later I said to one of these 
young fellows: “What do you care 
about all this—about soil and cattle 
and crops?” He answered: “What 
we are interested in is having healthy 
and decent young men; what Mr. 
Bromfield is talking about would give 
us a whole healthy and decent coun- 
try; we wouldn’t hear any more of 
this talk about juvenile delinquency.” 

Later on, when the coaches, ferti- 
lizer men and conservers had gone 
away, we sat and talked far into the 
night. I had an axe to grind. I want- 
ed to know what this man was driv- 
ing at. Here is a world-famous writer. 
His novels have again and again been 
among the best-sellers. But ten or 
fifteen years ago he deserted fiction 
and began to farm and to write 
about farming. (He attracted more 
attention than ever, though, and his 
books are still among the best-sellers. ) 
What is Louis Bromfield driving 
at? What does he want out of life? 


Why is he breaking the pattern? 

One hint pointing in the right di- 
rection came to me early in our talk. 
To make Malabar, Louis had thrown 
together four or five old rundown, 
worked-out farms. Within five years, 
they were all producing more than 
any other soil in the region. Their 
prosperity was conspicuous to any 
passer-by. I asked the novelist-agri- 
culturist about the effect of all of 
this on the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood. Were they jealous and envious, 
or were they congratulatory and 
eager to learn? He explained that at 
first they had been skeptical. They had 
felt sure that the city-slicker would 
come a cropper. But they could not 
make much of an argument against 
12-foot corn. And this writer-fellow 
was plainly making money. So, in 
the end, they had to come round. 
They would stand on one foot and 
then on the other as they blushed and 
stammered. But at last all of their 
lacks and frustrations would come 
tumbling out. The chief thing that 
they would learn would be the fact 
that for thirty or forty years they 
had been leading a fascinating life 
and had been unconscious of it. I 
began to perceive something about 
my host. He is not primarily excited 
about agriculture. What he cares 
about is the fact that life is some- 
thing, that it can lead somewhere, 
that people can be wonderful. Men 
are more important than money. 

In his last book, From My Experi- 
ence, Louis tells about the great Bra- 
zilian farm run by his daughter and 
son-in-law. There are four or five 
Malabar farms scattered over this 
hemisphere. Groups of people from 
South Africa are constantly tugging 
to get Louis to start one over there. 
Next month, 50 farmers from Aus- 
tralia will be among his visitors. 
These people from over the world are 
interested in something beyond tech- 
niques. In an age of mechanism and 
money-making, they seek the thrill of 
significant living. In their contacts 
with this man, they sense that he has 
found one of the ways leading to- 
ward it. 
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SOVIET POLICY AFTER STALIN 





By David J. Datlin Second of a series 





The East-West Detente 


The New Course 


HE SOVIET LEADERS found it hard in 1924-25 to 
. peves their grandiose dream of world Commu- 
nism in our time. Now, after their successes of 1944-49, 
they have found it even more difficult. For they have had 
to put a very fanciful strategy on ice. 

The Stalinist strategy ran about as follows: Once the 
USSR succeeded in rearing a tribe of new Communist 
nations, she endowed them with her own Communist- 
expansionist dynamism. They in turn could midwife a 
new group of Communist states. Thus the Soviet Union 
was the Founding Father of a large Communist family: 
China and the European satellites were the second gen- 
eration, North Korea, North Vietnam and East Germany 
the third. These “youngsters” were expected then to play 
the same role to their neighbors, i.e., Japan, Thailand, 
West Germany. 

Stalin called the satellites “shock brigades” of Com- 
munism. Analyzing their role in October 1952, Stalin 
said that in the first decades of Soviet Communism the 
USSR was the only “shock brigade” in the world. “It was 
very hard to perform this honorable mission so long as 
ours was a single and solitary ‘shock brigade,’ so long as 
it had to perform this vanguard mission alone. But that 
was in the past. Today the situation is quite different. 
Today, when from China and Korea to Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary new ‘shock brigades’ have appeared in the 
shape of the People’s Democracies, now it has become 
easier for our party to fight, and the work is going more 
merrily.” : 

Determined fighter that he was, Stalin stubbornly re- 
fused to recognize that a new era had set in by the end 
of the Forties. Hoping against hope, he took one chance 
after ancther in trying to breach the Western wall: in 
Greece, in Berlin, in Indo-China, in Korea. He believed 
in a “creative Marxism,” which, in foreign affairs, meant 
to keep on trying and never to lay down the revolution- 
ary sword until failure had established conclusively that a 
new “capitalist stabilization” had taken place. 
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By 1952, on the eve of Stalin’s death, Moscow was 
more than ripe for the recognition that events had taken 
a new turn. There was obviously no chance of winning 
the war in Korea; in Indo-China the prospect of Ameri- 
can intervention seemed to be growing; in Yugoslavia, 
all of Moscow’s anti-Tito pressures had been in vain; 
and, on the German issue, Soviet threats had proved 
futile again and again. 

After Stalin’s death, a new course in foreign affairs 
slowly evolved. The Soviet regime approved the Korean 
armistice in July 1953. It helped end the war in Indo- 
China in July 1954. It later put an end to Communist 
China’s attempts to start a war over Formosa. It signed 
the Austrian State Treaty in May 1955. It bowed before 
Tito and apologized for Stalin’s roughness. 

The new Soviet policy is the policy of the Long 
Detente, of the prolonged breathing-spell. Its essence is 
as follows: 

1. Expansion of the Communist domains must be in- 
terrupted, perhaps for many years. To “increase the 
number of Soviet republics,” the Communist goal in the 
immediate postwar period, is no longer feasible. 

2. Instead of rearing new Soviet republics, efforts must 
be made to surround the Soviet satellite area with a belt 
of neutrals. As the satellites protect the various frontiers 
of the Soviet Union, so the neutrals would protect the 
satellites. But there are significant gaps in the projected 
“neutral belt”: West Germany, Thailand and Japan are 
the major ones. In the negotiations for a Japanese peace 
treaty which started in June 1955, the major Soviet aim 
was Japanese neutrality; nor has Moscow abandoned 
hope that eventually France, too, will go neutral. 

Just as the catchword of the Great Offensive was “Peo- 
ple’s Democracy.” so the catchword of the Long Detente 
is “Neutrality.” In the first period, the most feted guests 
in Moscow were Communist party leaders; in the second. 
it was the anti-Communist Premier of neutralist India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

3. West Germany and South Korea were the main 
Communist targets in the closing days of the Great 
Offensive. Now Moscow is prepared to recognize the 
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Last week, David J. Dallin 
(cut at right) traced the post- 
war decline (especially in 
Europe) of the Communist 
movements so vital to a Russia 
which faces an alliance of six 
great powers. Stalin’s heirs 
had to halt the Great Offen- 
sive, as Stalin had done in 
1924-25, and play for a pro- 
longed detente. Dr. Dallin is 
the author of numerous 
scholarly works on Russian 
affairs, the latest of which is Soviet Espionage, which 
Yale University Press intends to publish on October 23. 








division of Germany and will be prepared to do likewise 
in regard to Korea. The Elbe River and the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel will serve as the limits of the “Socialist” world 
for the duration of the Long Detente. 

4, The same principle will apply to China. Though 
it will undoubtedly have to overcome considerable oppo- 
sition from Peking, the Soviet regime will eventually 
be prepared to settle on the basis of “two Chinas” for 
the time being. 

5. The status quo will, for a time at least, be the basis 
of a tentative East-West settlement. In other words, while 
Moscow and its satellites are willing to refrain from 
military encroachments on their neighbors, they in turn 
want to be secure from attack. In particular, the status 
of the People’s Democracies must not be questioned. On 
the eve of the Geneva Conference, Moscow reacted vitu- 
peratively to a few cautious words by President Eisen- 
hower and Dulles about the satellites. In contrast to its 
general tone of sweetness and light, the Soviet regime 
deliberately used old-fashioned abuse. “Nonsense . . . 
absurd,” said Pravda, and Tass announced on June 14: 
“It must be obvious to everybody that there exists no 
‘problem of the countries of Eastern Europe,’ since the 
peoples of these countries, having thrown off the rule of 
exploiters, set up in the countries the regime of people’s 
democracies, and they will tolerate no intervention in 
their internal affairs by anyone.” 

6. The slowdown in Soviet expansion must be compen- 
sated by a closer consolidation of the Soviet bloc. Formal 
sovereignty notwithstanding, the subordination of the 
satellites to Moscow will become more complete. Mos- 
cow’s supremacy over the satellite armies and economies, 
concealed behind a maze of treaties and a tight screen, 
was formalized in May 1955 by the Warsaw Treaty which 
put the satellite armies under the command of Soviet 
Marshal Ivan Konev. Equally important was another sec- 
tion of the same treaty which set up a joint Political 
Consultation Committee of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

For many reasons, formal abolition of the satellites’ 
sovereignty is out of the question. But Stalin demon- 
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strated several times how a nation could be completely 
subjugated while at the same time her “independence” 
was advertised. Following Stalin’s lead, his successors 
have made a few moves calculated to stress the “indepen- 
dence” of the subordinate peoples: the return of Man- 
churian railways to China, the redelivery to Bulgaria of 
four, and to Rumania of twelve mixed companies, etc. 

7. Communist parties abroad will be assisted, as be- 
fore, and their overall international organization will be 
maintained—Cominform or no Cominform. 

The United States will remain the main enemy of the 
Soviet bloc because, far from settling any basic issues, 
the Long Detente is only a grand stalemate. On most 
world issues, the Soviet regime will continue to feel the 
resistance of American power. Although extreme Stalin- 
ist forms of propaganda (like the germ-warfare and 
potato-bug charges) may be dropped, anti-American 
agitation will not abate. The Communists will always try to 
groom the strongest anti-Communist power as the greatest 
enemy of mankind. Likewise NATO, SEATO, the Balkan 
alliance—all international combinations potentially dan- 
gerous to Moscow—remain targets of Soviet attack. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Army’s position changes 
in the new period. Under the Long Detente, it develops 
from an instrument of direct action into a mere ultima 
ratio, a guarantee of security. Here Moscow, like Wash- 
ington, faces the absurd paradox in which both sides 
maintain tremendous and ever-rising military budgets 
despite their real disinclination to use military force. 

One Soviet objective in the coming period is of a psy- 
chological nature: It is to dispel the impression of a 
huge over-extended Communist empire, and to make that 
empire instead a “normal” and accepted feature of world 
politics. It has been a traditional method of Russian 
expansion over the centuries to advance to a new frontier, 
break resistance, withstand all attacks, and then to make 
it a constant feature of the landscape. As time passed, new 
generations grew up to replace the old political leaders. 
Reaching maturity under new circumstances, they began 
to take for granted what their fathers had vehemently 
resented. For more than a decade now, Eastern Europe 
has lived as part of the new Soviet state formation. The 
resistance of the free world, fervent at the start, will cool 
off as one decade of the Long Detente follows another. 
At least, this is what the Soviets hope and expect. 


‘Building Communism’ 


>) THE LonG DETENTE, the Soviet leadership 
shifts its principal attention to internal problems, 
which take precedence over foreign affairs. 

The oft-repeated notion that “internal troubles” have 
“forced” the Soviet Government to a more peaceful pol- 
icy is not precisely correct. Internal troubles have been 
a constant feature of Soviet reality for several decades, 
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but they have never imposed substantial changes on the 
course of foreign affairs. Having overcome great political 
odds, Stalin’s regime had grown immune to tears and 
pleas. Yet there are limits to equanimity, and in peace- 
time there is no longer any excuse for misery and mis- 
chief. Since a Communist leadership has specific “tasks” 
for every “stage” of the historical epoch and since Soviet 
activity abroad must now limit itself to the defense of 
the Communist Empire and to “peace” propaganda. 
“progress toward Communism” in Russia now becomes 
the main task. 

According to the official teachings, the Soviet Union is 
a Socialist but not a Communist country. All the short- 
comings, injustices and evils that still exist are attributed 
to this state of incomplete revolution. Soviet agriculture 
still gives considerable scope to group property (kolk- 
hozes) instead of state property. Though under party 
control, the kolkhozes contain many remnants of the old 
era: their methods of selling produce. their ties to a free 
market. their varying income, their way of distributing 
dividends among their members are fragments of an 
abolished system. Even more unorthodox, from a Stalin- 
ist point of view, is the individual farmer’s little private 
garden, an institution which, though conceded by Stalin, 
has remained a mote in the Communist eye ever since. 

Since the mid-Thirties, when the “building of Social- 
ism” was for the most part completed. the Soviet Union 
has been on the way “from Socialism to Communism.” 
This transformation, which allegedly furnishes the deci- 
sive content of the present historical era, is conceived in 
the following terms: increased productivity, abundance 
of goods. a five- or six-hour work day, abolition of the 
free market and the money system, of the contrasts 
between city and country and between brain work and 
physical labor, and, last but not least. the reorganization 
of the kolkhozes into state-controlled units. 

This program was discussed in the early 1950s when 
the new official Political Economy Textbook was being 
prepared. Stalin contributed to it with his Economic 
Problems of Socialism, published in September 1952. A 
month later, Malenkov repeated its main theories before 
the Nineteenth Party Congress. After Stalin’s death and 
despite the brief dimming of the late leader’s prestige, his 
philosophy of the “transition to Communism” was re- 
iterated as the official credo of post-Stalin Communism. 

In this program. which is remarkable for the complete 
absence of the slightest hint of political liberalization, 
the stress is laid on the abolition of the “goods economy” 
and the free kolkhoz market: salvation is expected from 
increased industrial and agricultural production. While 
Socialism is imbued in the public mind with poverty and 
humiliation, the transition to Communism assumes all the 
lofty characteristics of a radiant Utopia. 

Transition to Communism is the major goal of Soviet 
policy in the Long Detente, as the territorial expansion of 
Socialism was the major goal of the Great Offensive. 
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Hence Malenkov’s efforts to emphasize food and consumer 
goods, Khrushchev’s accent on corn and livestock, virgin 
lands, etc. But there are contradictions here: International 
problems stil! bar the road to Communism. Was not the 
Detente accepted in order to eliminate foreign troubles? 
Are not the Soviet leaders more secure today than ever 
before, with a string of satellites to cushion or prevent 
any blow? Are not Germany and Japan pacified for 
decades to come? To be sure. Yet the vast new Soviet 
Empire imposes obligations which are hard to bear. 

Not without pride, the Soviet press continually talks 
about the 156 major industrial enterprises in China 
which are being built and equipped with Soviet aid. Huge 
Soviet resources are going into the industrialization of 
China; this is exporting capital by a country where meat 
is a luxury, a separate apartment a dream, and where 
war’s deep wounds have not yet healed. In North Korea. 
China and Indo-China, in addition to economic assist- 
ance, armies are being organized with Soviet aid and 
under Soviet guidance. One after another, big loans have 
been granted to the three Asian People’s Democracies. 
each loan equivalent to a heap of goods taken away from 
the Russian producer and consumer. Many thousands of 
Soviet “advisers” roam the satellites in Europe and Asia. 
They are dispatched to build Socialism on the Soviet 
model, to synchronize all the political, military, economic 
and police activities of this world of twelve nations. A 
special department of the MGB in Moscow supervises the 
army of “advisers” throughout Soviet Eurasia. 

Besides the great cost of maintaining a Communist 
bloc of nations, there is a Soviet armed force which. in 
its present dimensions, is imposed on Russia by the same 
set of conditions (namely, the overextension of the 
Empire). The outside world can hardly realize the magni- 
tude of Russia’s military burden. A great part of heavy 
and light industry work exclusively for the Army’s needs. 
Of the so-called “consumer goods,” the lion’s share ends 
up in army stores. 

Finally, there is the grave problem of the manpower 
shortage. The 120 million gainfully employed Russians 
are not equally divided between men and women. The 
striking disproportion which existed just before the war 
(7 million more women than men) was increased by 
Russia’s war losses, predominantly male: 7 million on 
the battlefield, millions in captivity, other millions at 
home. Of those who survived the war, hundreds of thou- 
sands are disabled. 

Of the remaining Russian men, somewhere between 
4 and 5 million are absorbed by the Army, Air Force 
and Navy; other millions are engaged in transporting. 
equipping, feeding and arming the military services. In 
peacetime. this disproportion results in lowering Soviet 
economic levels. What would happen, however, in a wat. 
when most of the remaining men are called to service? 
In both World Wars, the Russian Army was able to 
draw on millions of peasants, while huge imports from 
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Britain and the United States helped replenish the ware- 
houses. Today the peasantry consists, in the main, of 
women and old men, and no substantial help from the 
outside can be expected. 

The huge, richly-equipped military force is the mini- 
mum required to protect the over-extended Soviet Em- 
pire. Driven to absurd extremes, this empire saps Rus- 
sia’s blood and paralyzes all its national functions. By its 
extent, the Empire arouses apprehension; by its methods 
of gaining security, it provokes animosity; by its very 
existence, it helps powerful opposition blocs to form 
abroad. History shows that the over-extension of a 
national organism can be as pernicious as impotence. 

In this way, international issues disrupt Soviet internal 
affairs and infringe on the priority of the “transition to 
Communism.” It would be erroneous to assume that these 
developments are hidden from Soviet sight. On the con- 
trary, every ranking member of the regime knows that 
the narrow limits of Soviet progress at home are imposed 
by the situation of the USSR in the family of nations—a 
situation dictated by the precepts of Communist expan- 
sion rather than by the security needs of the Soviet 
people. 

The essentials of this course will be maintained, never- 
theless, during the Long Detente. 


Russia and Germany 


ERMANY Is the pivotal issue in Europe today. The 
G Soviet leaders offer a choice of a divided Germany 
and a weak, neutral, united Germany. These are often rep- 
resented as the only alternatives to any Russian govern- 
ment seeking security from German invasion. But this is 
not so; the Soviet attitude is far more complicated. 

For more than two hundred years, Russia has had two 
policies toward Prussia-Germany: to reduce it to impo- 
tence, or to join it when it was very strong. Prussia- 
Germany, similarly, alternated between predatory wars 
against Russia and intimate alliances with her. The 
inconsistency of both parties is rooted in two facts which 
still obtain: (1) Germany’s geographic position between 
Russia and the West, and (2) generally superior power 
of the West. Britain has been invincible since Marl- 
borough; Britain and France together were stronger 
than any single power in Europe. This Russian opposi- 
tion to Britain and France often involved alliance 
with Germany. After Peter the Great, there was no 
Russian Tsar or Soviet ruler who could be termed con- 
sistently pro-Western; more than one was pro-German. 

Russo-German relations have developed as follows: 
In 1760, during the Seven Years War, Russian troops 
occupied Berlin; though undefeated, they withdrew the 
following year. New ties soon connected Russia and 
Prussia: namely, the partition of Poland, in defiance of 
the West. When Prussia later became Napoleon’s ally. 
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STALIN AND RIBBENTROP JUST SIXTEEN YEARS AGO 


Russian troops again entered Berlin. After Waterloo, 
Russia and Prussia were partners in the Holy Alliance, 
and during much of the nineteenth century Prussia 
maintained at least a benevolent neutrality toward Rus- 
sian affairs. Toward the close of that century, a definite 
Russo-German rapprochement seemed under way. But 
Berlin’s cementing of ties with the Hapsburg Empire, 
St. Petersburg’s chief antagonist in the Balkans, threw 
Russia into the arms of the Western coalition, which led 
directly to the anti-German alliance of World War I. 

The pattern continued under the Soviets. Lenin’s 
regime signed a humiliating treaty with Germany at 
Brest-Litovsk. A few months later, Germany was defeated 
by the West. It was not long before a new Russo-German 
cooperation arose, directed primarily against Poland and 
expected to materialize into a military alliance against 
Poland and France. This expressed itself primarily in 
secret rearmament, as the Soviets helped Germany 
circumvent the disarmament clauses of the peace treaties. 
Having born rich fruit for both sides, the secret Russo- 
German agreements remained in force until 1934-35, 
when Hitler, set on war with Russia, ended them. 

Yet, within four years, the Russo-German combina- 
tion re-emerged, again directed immediately against 
Poland and against the West more generally. But when 
Hitler invaded Russia in 1941, Stalin moved into close 
cooperation with the Western powers. 

There were, of course, periods when Russia’s attitude 
toward Germany and the West was not so sharply de- 
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fined, when the prevailing “normal relations” were 
neither affectionate nor belligerent. Considerable trade 
went on, ships journeyed between the ports, embassies 
accomplished their modest tasks, tourists traveled in both 
directions. Such periods were at times fairly prolonged. 
Such was the case in the era of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, from 1891 on. With Britain in “splendid isola- 
tion,” the Franco-Russian pact did not disturb the friend- 
ship between the Hohenzollern and Romanoff monarchs 
or the collaboration between their two governments. In 
1934-35, Stalin also tried to establish a kind of equi- 
librium with Germany and France. After his pact with 
Laval, he made constant overtures to Berlin, which Hitler 
rejected until August 1939, 

There has been a certain regularity in these Russo- 
German conflicts and alliances. The two powers co- 
operated either when both were very strong—and then 
their alliance was predatory—or when both lay prostrate 
and aided each other’s recovery. The first type of co- 
operation took place in the late 1890s, when Russia and 
Germany, in a move against Britain, attempted to seize 
Chinese ports; and in 1939, when the two prepared to 
divide Poland. The second type of cooperation prevailed 
in the 1920s, when both Russia and Germany had to 
organize new military forces almost from scratch. 

On the other hand, Russo-German cooperation proved 
impossible if one party was strong and the other weak; 
in this situation, the weaker party feared the other’s 
domination. This is what happened in 1918, when mighty 
Germany dictated peace terms at Brest-Litovsk. Like- 
wise, in 1945-50, when Moscow was in a position to im- 
pose its will on Central Europe, it annexed part of Ger- 
many to Russia, part to Poland, and after a few years 
set up still another part as a Soviet satellite, the German 
Democratic Republic. 

This time, however, Russian occupation of German 
territory meant more than it had in the past. This was 
no simple military action calculated to impose certain 
conditions, and then to return the nation to its legitimate 
government. This was the final achievement of a cherished 
old Communist dream: a Soviet Germany, a new Social- 
ist Republic, the Western rampart of the glorious Com- 
munist family of nations. 

So long as Stalin’s dynamism prevailed and the Great 
Offensive continued, East Germany was merely the 
nucleus of a future, much greater German satellite which 
would further penetrate the West and ultimately help to 
detach the last free continental nations from the mari- 
time powers. But the Long Detente is putting an end to 
this dream, at least for the time being. Now Moscow 
seeks less drastic solutions to the German problem. 

It is the Communist (as distinguished from the tradi- 
tional Russian) component of Soviet foreign policy 
which prevents the return of the occupied areas to a free 
German government. After more than a decade of 
“socialism,” such a step would involve the restoration 


of the liberal order; the German Communist gauleiters 
would be discharged; a significant “expansion of capital. 
ism” would ensue. All of this makes it difficult for 
Moscow to take the only logical course. 

The implications of yielding East Germany are greater 
than meet the eye. As a united Germany gained power 
and influence, at least two Soviet satellites, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, would feel its pressure. Both these coun- 
tries acquired substantial German territories in 1945 and 
expelled their populations. New agreements between 
Russia and a united Germany could only be at the 
expense of these two nations. In sum, German unity 
would involve a formidable retreat by world Communism 
from its present positions. 

This is, then, the key issue: At stake in East Germany 
is not so much Russian security (which history shows can 
be assured in more than one way), but the security of 
Communist achievements. In Communist eyes, any solu- 
tion of the German problem must prove Moscow's 
devotion to the lofty cause, and its determination to 
resume the offensive once the Long Detente ends. 

Refusing to yield East Germany and, at the same time, 
trying to observe the ground rules of the Long Detente, 
the Soviet regime is attempting to normalize its relations 
with West Germany through mutual recognition and 
trade. As time goes on, Moscow hopes to find ways and 
means of luring Bonn into the same type of Russian policy 
as Stresemann conducted thirty years ago, i.e., im- 
partiality in conflicts between Russia and the West. 
Thus, in the Soviet scheme of things, “capitalist Ger- 
many” will be neutralized, while “socialist Germany” 
will remain firmly Communist. 

But this scheme will not work again. The barrier is 
not so much the personality of Chancellor Adenauer but 
Germany’s different postwar situation. In the Weimar 
era (1919-32), Germany had lost no territories to Russia, 
had not been partitioned in favor of the East, had not 
been forced to pay reparations to any Eastern power, 
was not menaced by the Soviet Union. On the contrary, 
all the pressure on Weimar Germany came from the 
West; thus Berlin welcomed support from Moscow. Now 
the shoe is on the other foot: The Soviet Empire is the 
main threat to Germany’s existence, and West Germany 
will continue in the Western camp so long as its East 
remains detached. Thus Moscow can gain German neu- 
trality only at the expense of its satellites. 

On the other hand, if two Germanys continue to exist, 
the trend toward unification, formidable today and sure 
to grow stronger, will become a source of dangerous 
conflict. Military conflict between the two Germanys 
might some day become inevitable. Perhaps Russia and 
the Western powers, fearing each other and fearing all- 
out war, will refrain from military intervention. In that 
case the German civil war would embody the interests 
and hopes of the two worlds, and its outcome would 
decide the fate of Europe. (Continued next week) 
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A recent radio discussion on 


HOW U. S. BUSINESSMEN 
VIEW EAST-WEST TRADE 


The following discussion, abridged from a recent radio 
forum on station KGO, San Francisco, tells a great deal 
about the pressures building for an expansion of East-West 
trade. The program, “World Affairs Are Your Affairs,” is 
presented by the World Affairs Council. 


Sussect: Should We Relax the Bans on East-West Trade? 

Guests: Kenneth H. Finnesey, Vice President, Freight- 
Traffic Division and Director of American President Lines, 
Lid.; Eliot Janeway, consultant economist and_ business 
trends consultant to Newsweek magazine. 

Moperator: Dr. Howard Craven, associate economist for 
Bank of America. 


Dr, CRAVEN: Mr. Janeway, could you tell us at the 
outset what we have in mind when we speak of East- 
West Trade, the bans against which we are expected to 
relax at this time? 

Mr. JANEWAY: By East-West trade between, say, China 
and America, we mean the free export of pig bristles 
for toothbrushes from China to America, and of steel 
mill machinery, jet aircraft fuel, copper, steel and other 
material of war from America to China. 

Dr. CRAVEN: What is your point of view, Mr. Fin- 
nesey ? 

Mr. FInNESEY: Well, it is my point of view to make it 
clear from the outset, also, that Mr. Janeway’s descrip- 
tion of material that should be, or could be, handled to 
and from Red China was described to include jet fuel 
and other such items. My view would be restricted to 
non-strategic items, restricted in such a manner as they 
are presently today with Russia. In other words, my 
feeling, as will be expressed, is intended to convey my 
Views with regard to normal commercial cargo, such as 
cotton, bulk wheat. 

Mr. Janeway: I’m delighted that you illustrate your 
view that way. Let me pick up your illustration and show 
you why, in my view, you can’t sugarcoat the pill in any 
trade with those people. Any economic aid to those people 
is going to bounce back at us in the form of a strength- 
ened war machine exploiting us. I was in Cuba recently. 
Cuba has just sold 250,000 tons of cane sugar to Russia 
for cash. Why did Russia buy all that sugar from Cuba? 
Russia’s satellites, Czechoslovakia and Poland, have al- 
Ways produced beet sugar. This takes labor. Labor pull- 
ing sugarbeets out of poor soil can’t produce coal, 
uranium, aircraft and whatever else the Russian war 
machine is building. I say: Don’t sugarcoat the pill by 
thinking of crops instead of war material. What she uses 
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sugar for that she imports from the free world is exactly 
what she uses coal or machinery for—to free her own 
slave labor for displacement into direct war production. 

Dr. Craven: Mr. Janeway, let me interject at this 
point. Why is it if this materiel is going to Russia at this 
time that we talk about bans against East-West trade? 
What is the nature of the bans that we have at the present 
time? 

Mr. Janeway: We have put stringent controls on the 
exportation of copper and copper scrap, for example, to 
the Iron Curtain. Anything to do with direct war pro- 
duction must be licensed. We also recognize a broad area 
which is called, for lack of a more precise term, defense- 
supporting, that would include steel mill machinery or 
machine tools. The Government has learned the hard 
way, not again to permit the abuses that occurred before 
World War II when we didn’t sell Japan, for example— 
airplanes. We merely scdd them drawings and the same 
machine tools on which we made airplanes. 

Dr. Craven: Do you think, Mr. Finnesey, that with a 
relaxation of bans on East-West trade, that these strategic 
aspects that Mr. Janeway mentioned are less important 
than the friendship which we might acquire? 

Mr. Finnesey: I believe that the only way that we 
can resume and eliminate the cold war is to establish 
some sort of friendship which can be started by trade 
that is going to exist anyhow. 

Mr. JANEWAyY: You don’t mean that! You surely don’t 
mean that you’re going to ship enough wheat to end the 
cold war? Surely, you must mean that the only way to 
decide the cold war in our favor before it heats up 
against us, is for us to have enough strength to hold 
them at bay. It’s strength, not trade, that will determine 
the balance of power during the course of the cold war. 
Now the burden of my view, is that everything we sell 
to them instead of using ourselves in the free world, 
builds up their strength, and if we build up their strength 
then we’re just running uphill, and making it that much 
harder for us to balance their strength in the cold war. 
What you sell them are the sinews of war; let them get 
it themselves. 

Mr. FInNEsEY: I disagree almost entirely with that 
point of view. I believe if you let the Chinese, some 600 
million people, have a little food, it will make more 
impression on them than any other action we can take. 

Mr. JANEWAyY: Suppose we give them not a little food, 
but a great deal of food. I’d love to see the people of 





China living in a society in which they could eat well. 
But what makes you think that if we gave them enough 
wheat to keep your present fleet working round the 
clock, and to oblige you to double you fleet and keep 
that working. What makes you feel that that would go 
to the Chinese people? How do you know that that food 
wouldn’t go only to the Army and then into the ware- 
house stockpile for the Army? 

Mr. Finnesey: I’m merely trying to emphasize the 
point, Mr. Janeway, that if the people of China unload 
this cargo they obviously see it, and if it were denied 
them that they might be inclined to revolt and establish 
a government that was much more satisfactory to you 
and to me. 

Dr. Craven: . . . What is it that we get from China 
which might strengthen our own economy against the 
East? 

Mr. Finnesey: I believe that there is actually very 
little that’s of real importance to us that comes from 
China. There are certain commodities, such as tung oil. 
tungsten ore which they won’t sell us. Tung oil is actually 
the commodity that I’m referring to, and other vegetable 
oils that have been used in paint products and whatnot, 
but I think that I can safely admit that they are not of 
strategic importance to us. 

Mr. JANEWAyY: China’s vegetable oils and China’s pig 
bristles for toothbrushes, American science has long since 
superseded. Our paint industry doesn’t need those tradi- 
tional oils and our hygiene doesn’t need those pig bristles. 
We’ve all heard of nylon. China does have one basic 
bulk commodity which our industry should have. That 
material is tungsten. It’s essential for the hardening of 
steel. They will not sell that to us, because they are 
dealing with us out of contempt. . . . I submit that we 
could give them a million tons of wheat and ask not to 
be paid for it and we still wouldn’t get back a pound of 
tungsten. 

Dr. CRAVEN: It seems to me that the discussion thus 
far has pointed up to one particular point. Namely, that 
the trade is going to go on in any case and the question 
of whether these bans can be made effective. 

Mr. JANEWay: You know, you fellows are too practical 
for me. I don’t know what’s going to happen, anyway, 
I don’t think I even know what’s happening right now. 
I can’t be as practical as you fellows. All I’m concerned 
with is what the Federal Trade Commission, I believe, 
calls fair and accurate labeling. .. . 

Dr. Craven: Mr. Finnesey, do you believe that most 
of this trade that’s been taking place with Red China has 
resulted from mislabeling or from other incentives for 
the Western world? 

Mr. FINNESEY: Most of the trade that is taking place 
today with Red China is as a result of barter agreements 
that they worked out with such areas as Ceylon, selling 
them rice for rubber and such things as that, but I 
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personally feel without regard to any political position 
or ideology that you cannot for long ignore some 600 
million people, many of whom are ill and without food 
and talk only about an island that has some 200 Na. 
tionalist Chinese on it. 

Mr. JANEWAY: I’m sorry, sir, but I’m not talking about 
any island. I’m talking about the free world. I have no 
interest in the politics of the Chiang Kai-shek Govern. 
ment. As far as I’m concerned, all I know about Formosa 
is that it was from Formosa that Japan attacked the 
Philippines, and I want trade. I want free trade wherever 
there is peace and I want trade particularly with the 
wonderful people of the Philippines, and I want that 
trade and those trade routes protected. I have no interest 
in any faction on Formosa. My interest is in what is 
right and in what is sensible for the free world if there 
is to be any trade, and I respectfully submit that neither 
you nor any group of businessmen are going to say “we 
will administer the benefits of civilization and of com- 
merce to 600 million Chinese.” There is a military dic- 
tatorship standing between you and those people and 
you'd better get out of the way of that military dictator- 
ship. 

Dr. Craven: Mr. Finnesey, do you believe that any 
kind of freeing of East-West trade at this time would 
have implications for strategic shipments of goods in- 
creasing the strength of Red China? 

Mr. Finnesey: I have never advocated that and don’t 
do it now. I would like to make it clear that our interest 
is certainly more in the Philippines and Formosa and 
Japan and other areas that we serve all the way around 
the world. I’m merely looking for a way to see more 
freedom of exchange of goods with the hope, perhaps 
wishful, that it will help to resolve the problems that 
exist between us today. 

Dr. CravEN: Do you believe that if we used non 
strategic goods there would be this displacement of man- 
power and economic effort into strategic, into war efforts, 
Mr. Finnesey? 

Mr. JANEWAY: . . . Into stockpiling of good stuffs, and 
other commodities, in support of their military effort? 

MR. FInnEsEY: I’m not equipped to completely answer 
that question, but I am aware of the fact that they have 
more of a labor supply than they could possibly ever 
use in Red China and that I’m speaking more about 
getting them some food to exist on rather than to build 
up their military potential. I think it would have no 
effect whatsoever on the military... . 

Mr. Janeway: Any food you give to Red China merely 
gives so many political and military chips to the Chinese 
Government in dealing with other peoples of Asia. Right 
now, if you gave wheat to China while there’s famine 
in India, China would turn around and re-sell food to 
India, using that as a political advantage in order to get 
her foot inside the door elsewhere in Asia. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


MunNIcH 

HE BALANCE-SHEET of the Big 

Four meeting at Geneva seems 

distinctly negative from the stand- 

point of the free world. Anti-Com- 

munists throughout Europe are dis- 
couraged and disillusioned. 

The morale of the able and de- 
voted men here at Radio Free Eu- 
rope, who have been trying to keep 
alive the spirit of resistance in their 
native countries, is profoundly de- 
pressed. Communist propaganda from 
Moscow and the satellite capitals is 
having a field day, with Geneva as 
one of its principal assets. 

The Polish Communist magazine 
Swiat comes out with a front-page 
picture of Eisenhower and Bulganin 
in friendly conversation; a picture 
on an inside page shows the four 
heads of state at Geneva ‘n smiling 
conversation. Eisenhower is, for the 
moment, the most popular figure 
behind the Iron Curtain; his picture 
and his friendly compliments to the 
Soviet leaders are being played up 
in Communist publications and 
broadcasts. Since Geneva, there has 
been no word from Eisenhower or 
Dulles to give encouragement to 
those who are trying to keep resist- 
ance alive in Eastern Europe. 

Amid the chorus of official and 
conventional praise of Geneva, one 
courageous voice of warning de- 
serves to be noted and quoted. The 
distinguished Spanish liberal, Salva- 
dor de Madariaga, pronounced this 
judgment on Geneva in the Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung: 

“The Soviet leaders have every 
Teason to be satisfied with the out- 


come of the Geneva conference. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


Balance Sheet 
Geneva 


They have been able to demonstrate 
to their own peoples that even their 
opponents are convinced of the peace- 
desires of the Soviet Union, so that, 
if no peace prevails, the reasons 
must lie elsewhere. They have been 
able to show to the peoples of East 
Europe that they have practically 
nothing to expect from the West for 
their liberation, that the West is 
practically ready to recognize the 
status quo of the Russian conquests 
by the indirect method of a security 
pact, insofar as an acceptable solu- 
tion for the German question can 
be found. To the Communists in 
France and Italy, they have proved 
that Moscow will henceforward sup- 
port those Communist parties with 
the help of which they have already 
engulfed half of Europe. 

“It is difficult to see what the 
leaders of the West can show to 
their peoples as a success of the 
Geneva Conference.” 

It is indeed difficult to see any 
solid gain for the West from a 
meeting in which the Soviet leaders, 
behind a facade of smiles, mani- 
fested an inflexible determination to 
keep all their imperialist annexa- 
tions in Europe, which are the basic 
cause of international tension. The 
Soviet objective for the immediate 
future is maintenance of the status 
quo (immensely advantageous to the 
Soviet Union) in Europe and change 
of the status quo for the benefit of 
their Chinese allies in Asia. 

They did not abate an iota of 
these objectives at Geneva or after 
Geneva. The visit of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to East Berlin and Bul- 


ganin’s report to the Supreme Soviet 


have firmly committed Moscow to the 
concept of “two Germanys.” And 
there is real danger, emphasized to me 
privately by an experienced, pro-West- 
ern German diplomat, that the 
prospective establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between Bonn and 
Moscow will perpetuate the con- 
tinued partition of Germany. 

The establishment of such relations 
will mean that there will be two 
German ambassadors in Moscow. 
since the Soviet Government was 
first to recognize its own puppet 
creation, the “German Democratic 
Republic.” If this situation prevails. 
the neutralist and uncommitted states 
in the world will also feel justified in 
according recognition to the “Ger- 
Republic.” The 
Soviet invitation to Adenauer to go 
to Moscow will be revealed as a trap. 


man Democratic 


a cunning device to obtain ¢olera- 
tion from the Federal Republic for 
this anomalous state of “two Ger- 
manys.” There would probably have 
been less temptation on the German 
side to walk into this trap if Geneva 
had not been so dominated by the 
“‘let’s be friends and call off the cold 
war” atmosphere. 

The Soviet Government has come 
dangerously close to achieving what 
Hitler would have been very happy 
to obtain at the height of his con- 
quest in 1942: stoppage of the strug- 
gle with retention of all his ill-gotten 
spoils. The cardinal blunder at 
Geneva was to disarm ideologically 
before the Soviet Government gave 
any sign of being willing to with- 
draw within its ethnic frontiers. 

It is to be hoped that American 
public opinion will rally from the 
confusion and demoralization caused 
by the soft Soviet manner (accom- 
panied by an absolutely inflexible 
attitude on matters of substantive im- 
portance) and insist that, at the For- 
eign Ministers conference there be 
concrete steps toward the dismantling 
of the Soviet Empire—or a clear rec- 
ognition that the cold war must go 
on. Perhaps at this conference 
smiles will be rationed according to 
results, 
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No Place to Live 


Forbidden Neighbors: A Study of Prejudice in Housing. 


By Charles Abrams. 
Harper. 404 pp. $5.00. 


Tue New Deat has been credited 
with raising the status of Negroes. 
Yet the fact is that the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, from its inception 
in 1934, imposed on urban communi- 
ties a segregated housing pattern 
which has indirectly caused riots and 
bloodshed and left non-whites with 
a shameful scarcity of decent places 
to live. 

The shocking story of how a Gov- 
ernment agency compelled builders 
desiring mortgage funds to write 
restrictive covenants into deeds, is 
told by Charles Abrams in his im- 
portant new book, Forbidden Neigh- 
bors. One of the country’s leading 
authorities on housing, Mr. Abrams 
is at present New York State Rent 
Administrator. In the past he has 
served as consultant to the United 
States Housing Authority, and as 
counsel to the American Federation 


of Housing Authorities and the New — 


York City Housing Authority. 

Mr. Abrams reports that the FHA 
underwriting manual, in its section 
on risk rate restrictions, promoted 
racial restrictions, physical barriers 
(sic), racial covenants, and racial 
zoning as methods of excluding cer- 
tain racial and national groups. 

“Pigpens and unwelcome races.” 
Mr. Abrams points out, “were classed 
(in the manual) as equally objec- 
What 
prejudice was thus converted into 
public policy, approved by public 
agencies, enforced by the full panoply 
of public power and backed by public 


credit.” 


tionable. began as_ private 


There was nothing new, of course, 
about restrictive covenants. They be- 
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Reviewed by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 


Conductor, “Report to the People,’ WMCA; contributor 
to numerous newspapers and magazines 


came noticeable in the 1920s, when 
there was a great migration of Ne- 
groes northward, and multiplied after 
1929, when the U.S. Supreme Court 
refused to strike them down. But 
with the advent of the New Deal and 
its pump-priming housing program, 
which stipulated restrictive covenants 
to builders of single and multiple 
dwellings, they spread like a blight 
over the land. 

On the theory that “inharmonious 
races or classes” would destroy the 
value of any property they sur- 
rounded, Government field agents 
were instructed to inquire whether 
the neighborhood was “homogene- 
ous” in population. 

“The worker,” Mr. Abrams com- 
ments, “who may have had no preju- 
dice against a Negro co-worker was 
now taught to be prejudiced against 
him as a neighbor. Housing was be- 
ing built up as a wedge to split class 
from class. The American neighbor- 
hood was turned into a_ breeding 
ground of bias, fear and discrimina- 
tion. Millions of homes (since the 
FHA was the principal backer of new 
building) in thousands of neighbor- 
hoods were now all patterned upon 
the placement into isolated areas of 
people of a common stamp. . . .” 

After a decade and a half. under 
pressure from civic groups, the FHA 
was forced to change its policy. In 
1949 it ceased to require restrictive 
covenants and after February 1950 
insured no mortgages with covenants 
placed on them, although it continued 
to insure where covenants existed 
before that date. But it was a little 
late to lock the barn door—a little 


late for the FHA to concede that non- 
whites as well as whites needed 
housing. 

Between 1935 and 1952, Mr. 
Abrams reports, less than 1 per cent 
of new dwelling construction was for 
the non-white families who comprise 
10 per cent of the population. In such 
cities as Los Angeles, Milwaukee and 
Detroit, Negroes more than doubled 
between 1940 and 1950. In Chicago 
they increased by 80 per cent. There, 
Negroes who were earning regularly 
would have been good customers for 
private developments—had not the 
FHA advocated racial covenants in 
Cook County as elsewhere. 

The few Negroes who tried to 
build on vacant land outside the 
crowded Negro zones could get no 
private mortgages, since they were 
denied fire insurance—and not sur- 
prisingly, since some had had their 
homes burnt to the ground. 

To get the full Chicago story—of 
the riots that preceded the Cicero 
tragedy, riots that were not reported 
at all by the press or only sketchily, 
and of prolonged police connivance 
and official inaction—one must read 
Mr. Abrams’s book, Not only the 
whole Cook County story is there, 
but a duly developed report on 
Miami, “A Case Study in Dynamite 
and Crackpots.” He gives us, too, 4 
picture of conditions in Dearborn, “a 
closed city,” and in Detroit, where 
the FHA approved the erection of a 
wall between one of its projects and 
surrounding Negro homes—a_ wall 
that has come to be known as “The 
Wailing Wall.” 

Mr. Abrams charges that FHA 
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policy “inspired violence” if it did 
not sanction it. As one example, he 
cites the tragic Sojourner Truth riots 
in Detroit. This was a housing project 
for Negro workers put up during 
World War II in a mixed neighbor- 
hood by the Federal Housing Agency. 
Realtors and home-owners filed thou- 
sands of protests. The State FHA di- 
rector, true to form, wrote that “the 
project occupied by Negroes could 
be expected to have an adverse influ- 
ence on mortgage payments in the 
neighborhood.” There followed fear- 
ful race riots, two years in a row, 
with deaths, many injured and much 
property destroyed. 

Apparently untroubled by violence, 
the FHA continued to urge restrictive 
covenants. It did so even after the 
Supreme Court, reversing its 1929 
decision, ruled in 1948 that while it 
was not illegal to make such a cove- 
nant, it was not enforceable by the 
courts. Paradoxically, this decision 
was held not to preclude suits in 
state courts for the recovery of dam- 
ages from a covenant signer who later 
abrogated the agreement and sold té 
a non-white. Finally, in 1953, the 
Supreme Court closed the door on 
all such actions. 

While restrictive covenants have 
finally been shorn of all legal sanc- 
tions, this type of agreement, now 
imbedded in millions of deeds, is 
bound to have a psychologically in- 
hibiting effect. Many Government 
officials in Washington, it may be 
assumed, hold such deeds. During the 
1952 Presidential campaign, it did 
not become generally known that both 
Vice Presidential candidates had 
subscribed to such a deed—John 
Sparkman, Democrat, of Alabama, 
and Richard M. Nixon, Republican 
Vice President. The agreement that 
Mr. Nixon and his wife signed— 
prior, it’s true, to the last Supreme 
Court decision, was really a dilly. 
They covenanted that their house 
would never be sold or rented to “any 
person or persons of Negro blood or 
extraction or to any person of the 
Semitic race, blood or origin, which 
racial description shall be deemed to 
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include Armenians, Jews, Hebrews, 
Persians and Syrians.” 

Having lost their case with the 
Supreme Court, the real estate in- 
terests ingeniously turned to other 
devices to freeze out minorities. As 
illustrations, Mr. Abrams mentions 
the Van Sweringen covenant, long 
used in Cleveland, which prevents the 
sale of property without consent of 
the original owner of the undeveloped 
tract; the leasehold system; club 
membership; and option agreements 
for repurchase. Neighborhood im- 
provement associations have been 
organized here, there and everywhere 
by realtors and so manipulated as to 
keep minorities out. In suburban 
communities, of course, zoning laws 
have been the favorite device. 

Oppressive taxation is often re- 
sorted to by local authorities. Outside 
Atlantic City, a wealthy Negro wo- 
man purchased a hotel, intending to 
rent it to members of her own race. 
But she soon learned that excessively 
high taxes would be slapped on her 
property; so she had to give up the 
project and sell out to whites. 

“To those that hath shall be given.” 
Came the year 1950 and Congress 
voted a new bonanza for realtors 
that, as it worked out, was to deprive 


minorities of their homes. This was 
the “urban redevelopment” plan pro- 
vided for in Title I of the compre- 
hensive housing bill passed that year. 
Under this provision, land cost in 
slum or blighted areas or on run- 
down peripheral land, after clearing, 
is written down to a price attractive 
to private developers, the difference 
being paid two-thirds by the Federal 
government and one-third by the 
municipality. While the statute pro- 
vides for urban redevelopment on 
vacant or nearly vacant land as well 
as on sites now occupied by sub- 
standard dwellings, most of the 
projects so far blueprinted have 
called for slum-clearance and con- 
sequent displacement of many fami- 
lies of minority groups. 

By July 1952—the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency informed Mr. 
Abrams—70 projects had been ap- 
proved, necessitating the displace- 
ment of 45,450 families. Of these, all 
but 31,800 were listed as “non-white.” 
This figure would have run much 
higher, Mr. Abrams points out, if 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans 
and other Spanish-speaking peoples 
had been included. Of all the families 
displaced, furthermore, only 1,778 
were to be settled in low-rent public 
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housing units, and 1,000 of these were 
in Norfolk, which has a reportedly 
model public housing program. 

The Federal statute does provide 
that must be made 
available for families displaced by 
urban redevelopment projects. But 


accomodations 


“in practice,” Mr. Abrams says, “if 
the tenants were forced out or scared 
out, bought off or crowded in with 
others, the condition was considered 
complied with.” 

In New York, as in most cities, the 
private developer has had the re- 
sponsibility of relocating displaced 
families. But even if the municipality 
took the responsibility, as Chicago 
has and as every city should, adequate 
space would still be lacking, since 
Congress has drastically pared down 
appropriations for public housing. 

Mr. Abrams’s assertion that urban 
redevelopment has intensified over- 
crowding and made the living condi- 
tions of minorities “still more un- 
bearable” is borne out by events on 
New York’s West Side. Puerto Ricans 
who've been displaced there have 
crowded in with other Puerto Ricans 
in the few overcrowded sections of 
the city where they are tolerated. 

Spurred on by the generous offer 
of Federal funds and realtors’ readi- 
ness to benefit from the hand-out. 
city planning officials all over the 
country have developed a passion for 
condemning and tearing down not 
only dilapidated tenements but also 
housing that is still livable or could 
be repaired. Mr. Abrams, unfortu- 
nately, is a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness when he calls for curtailment of 
slum-clearance operations for the 
duration of the housing emergency. 
Congress. indeed, has just voted for 
urban redevelopment an additional 
3400 million for each of the next two 
years, plus $100 million to be spent 
at the President’s discretion. 

There’s still another feature of the 
urban redevelopment law that mili- 
tates against minorities. The private 
developers may pick their own ten- 
ants, even though they have benefited 
from Federal and city funds, and no 
court has as yet said them nay. 
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This brings us to the famous Stuy- 
vesant Town case. While the huge 
Metropolitan Life development for 


New 


middle-income families on 
York’s East Side was put up before 
Federal funds were available for 
urban redevelopment, the company 
did receive extensive help from New 
York City in the form of condemna- 
tion of the large site, resale to the 
developer at a low figure, closing of 
streets, and generous tax exemption. 

But the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, in a 4-to-3 decision, ruled that 
Metropolitan Life could exclude Ne- 
groes from Stuyvesant Town, and the 
Supreme Court refused to review the 
case. Following that decision, the 
Isaacs-Brown city ordinance was 
passed forbidding discrimination in 
Federal-, state-, and city-aided proj- 
ects. While Stuyvesant Town has 
since taken in a few token Negro 
families, the ordinance has not been 
generally enforced. We shall see what 
happens now that the State Legisla- 
ture has passed a similar law, assign- 
ing its enforcement to the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination. This 
commission, which has been markedly 
successful in reducing discrimination 
in employment, now has an even 
larger job cut out for it. 

The national problem, of course, 
remains. As Mr. Abrams points out. 
the social and economic injustices 
that stemmed from FHA and are in- 
herent in the urban redevelopment 
law, should give pause to advocates 
of the welfare state. 

“The welfare state,” he comments. 
“bids fair to be a far cry from the 
pure and simple dispensing of bene- 
fits to America’s common man, as its 
initial sponsors intended. Under the 
guidance of certain business pressure 
groups—as short-sighted as they are 
powerful—there is gradually emerg- 
ing a business welfare state. The Gov- 
ernment is being called upon to pump 
the funds authorized under the newly 
expanded welfare programs into cer- 
tain private pipelines. ... In the name 
of such public purposes as defense 
contracts, housing betterment, en- 


couragement of infant as well as 


senile industries, economic 
priming during depressions, slums, 


protection of savings, home-owner- 


pump- 


ship encouragement . . . we are stum- 
bling blindly in several directions, 
one of which is subsidies-to-business 
economy.” 

Mr. Abrams points out too that 
business, when given great power 
over human beings along with a sub- 
sidy, cannot be held to account for 
destroying democratic principles. He 
raises the grave question whether our 
democracy can survive if present 
trends continue. It should be noted, 
incidentally, that the business wel- 
fare state, so far as it benefited the 
housing industry, was a creature of 
the New Deal and not originally of 
the present Republican Administra- 
tion. 

Where the 


complete control, or shares it with 


Government _ retains 
city or state authorities, the common 
man, no matter what the color of his 
skin, comes off much better. It is true 
that the right of members of minorily 
groups to live in non-segregated pub- 
lic housing projects has had to be 
fought for in a number of cities, if not 
in New York; still, real progress has 
been made. As of June 1953, as many 
as 33,055 Negro families were living 
in projects also tenanted by whites. 
While 102,988 Negro families were 
still living in segregated projects, 
most of these were in the South, 
where, Mr. Abrams thinks, “any 
other pattern is impractical for the 
time being.” 

Mr. Abrams, by the way, was not 
one of those liberals who favored a 
civil rights rider to the new public 
housing bill. In a speech delivered 
June 30 at Fisk University, he gave 
it as his opinion that the anti-dis- 
crimination rider was contrived as a 
ruse by the real estate lobby and 
deliberately designed to alienate the 
votes of Southern Congressmen. 

In a valuable last chapter, Mr. 
Abrams outlines a program for action 
that would, if successfully carried 
out, turn members of minority groups 
into accepted and not “forbidden 
neighbors.” 
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Lives of the Great and Near Great 


One Mighty Torrent: The Drama of Biography. 


By Edgar Johnson. 
Macmillan. 591 pp. $6.50. 


Mr. JoHNson’s outline of English 
biography was first published in 
1937: it is now reissued unchanged 
except for the correction of a few 
errors of fact or printing. In his fore- 
word. the author wittily defends his 
decision not to revise: 

“I... disapprove of making radi- 
cal changes in what we have once 
printed, even if we no longer agree 
with every detail. A man in his thir- 
ties has the right to speak for him- 
self without being subjected to the 
insolence of censorship by a later 
self. If our . 


tered drastically, we should write a 


. . judgments have al- 


new book, not chop up an older one.” 

This decision is basically sound: 
nevertheless, it gives a dated air to 
the closing sections of the book. But 
only to the closing sections. The rest 
of the book stands as it stood in 
1937: a lucid and continuously inter- 
esting history of biography as an art. 

Mr. Johnson defines his subject 
inclusively, as comprising autobiog- 
raphy. memoirs. letters, and diaries 
as well as formal “Lives.” The func- 


“ce 


tion of biography being “to bring 
the awareness of individual life and 
personality back into history,” such 
inclusiveness is essential, and for the 
first part of his book Mr. Johnson 
maintains admirable balance among 
the various types of record. Pepys 
and Evelyn; Izaak Walton and Roger 
North: Walpole. Gray. Cowper, Lady 
Montagu, Chesterfield, Johnson, Bos- 
well—all these major figures, and a 
host of minor ones, are drawn in 
the round in the chapters on the sev- 
énteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

By the time it reaches the nine- 
teenth century. however, the torrent 
of biography has become too mighty 
to be confined within the channel of 


a single book. Some categories dis- 
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Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 


Former Chairman, Department 


of English, Brooklyn College 


appear entirely from the chronicle. 
Byron, Keats and Shelley are almost 
the last persons whom Mr. Johnson 
discusses as letter-writers; Creevy, 
Greville and Crabb Robinson are his 
last diarists. Dickens was one of the 
great letter-writers of the century. 
but he is considered only as the sub- 
ject of Forster’s “Life.” Such notable 
Smith, 
Mrs. Browning and Stevenson are 


correspondents as Sydney 
not even mentioned. With the omis- 
sion of categories, moreover, goes a 
tendency to narrow the kinds of 
formal biography that are studied. 

In the earlier centuries, the lives 


of statesmen, soldiers, and divines 
form a substantial part of the subjec: 
matter. For the most recent century 
and a half, the emphasis is almost 
wholly on the lives of men of letters. 
Trevelyan’s Macaulay is treated at 
length; his Charles James Fox is not 
mentioned. None of John Morley’s 
massive volumes is discussed, and 
even his name occurs only parentheti- 
cally. However, the arts of biography 
are the same whatever subject they 
are applied to, and limitation of the 
field probably sharpens the focus. 

In the contemporary period, Mr. 
Johnson shows some tolerance for 
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the dramatized, or fictionalized, type 
of biography, when it is well done. 
Charles Whibley, he says, was one 
of the first to use it effectively. Were 
he rewriting his final chapters, 
though, he would undoubtedly mod- 
erate his enthusiasm for Frank Har- 
ris, who, a couple of decades ago, 
had not been fully recognized as a 
monumental liar. 

Moreover, in 1937 the sardonic 
figure of Lytton Strachey, the wise- 


cracking figure of Philip Guedalla, 
both demanded more space and em- 
phasis than they could receive today. 
Nor, if he were writing today, would 
Mr. Johnson be likely to use either 
Lincoln Steffens or D. H. Lawrence 
as the culminating figure in his bio- 
graphical pageant. 

But Mr. Johnson is a wise and 
cagey author. In his closing sec- 
tion on “the future of biography,” 
he cites Chesterton’s description of 


one of humanity’s favorite games. It 
is a simple sport called “Cheat the 
Prophet.” It consists of listening po- 
litely to what the wise men say about 
the future, burying the wise men 
neatly when their time comes, and 
then going and doing something else, 
In other words, Mr. Johnson was 
smart enough, eighteen years ago, to 
realize that he might occasionally 
make a wrong guess. He made sur- 
prisingly few. 





China’s Vest Pocket War 


Still the Rice Grows Green. 
By John C. Caldwell. 
Regnery. 312 pp. $3.75. 


IF ALL the copy written about 
China’s “vest pocket were 
placed end to end it would probably 
stretch from Washington to Taipeh. 
Unfortunately, too much of it has 


war 


been hurried, two-dimensional report- 
ing of the type that eschews thorough 
digging and awkward facts for read- 
ily available clichés that grease the 
skids of readability. The result: 
scary, short-run predictions and omi- 
nous, fast-breaking actions hog the 
Formosa Straits limelight. 

John Caldwell’s latest book is for 
those long-memoried newspaper and 
magazine readers who wonder why 
Peking’s preponderant military might 
hasn’t adhered to its conquest sched- 
ule and crushed the allegedly top- 
heavy, corruption-ridden Nationalist 
regime. Recently returned from a 
Far Eastern tour, Caldwell has the 
unique advantage of being able to 
converse with the offshore islanders 
in their own dialects. He was raised 
on the South China coast. 

His off-the-beaten-path legwork in 
the rice roots of free China brings 
forth in a series of vignettes the pic- 
ture of a vigorous, reborn National- 
ist administration, an administration 
remarkable not because it still re- 
its old vices, but 
because it has developed so many 


tains some of 


virtues. 
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Reviewed by Robert Donlevin 


Mussolini made the trains run on 
time and Hitler gave jobs to the un- 
employed. Mao Tse-tung’s contribu- 
tion has been to rid China of dogs, 
parasitic capitalist pets unfit to live 
in a people’s democracy where there 
is food only for those who work for 
society. But, even with the dogs out 
of the way, Mao’s new order seems 
to have trouble feeding its produc- 
tive members—and many of these 
are ingrates. 

During the summer and fall of 
1954, Communist newspapers be- 
moaned the continued activities of 
“reactionary elements.” A force of 
140,000 to 150,000 well-trained and 
organized guerrillas were reported 
active in Kwangtung Province. Au- 
thorities in Yunnan complained that 
it had been necessary to kill over 
200.000 reactionary and dissident 
elements during a one-year period. 
A Communist booklet prepared as a 
guide for anti-sabotage units com- 
plained bitterly that “the people of 
Fukien seem uneducated and un- 
friendly; they give food to the guer- 
rillas who hide in the mountains by 
day and attack by night.” Fishermen 
and guerrillas just back from the 
mainland told Caldwell that there are 
vast sections of coastal China, moun- 
tainous areas of Fukien, Chekiang 
and Kwangtung, where the Commu- 


nists do not even attempt to main- 
tain control. 

Nationalist dreams for return to 
the mainland, where oppressed citi- 
zens mock Communist propaganda 
by saying “bring back the bandit 
Chiang.” are based on this wide 
spread disaffection. Free Chinese 
officials don’t doubt the dream will 
eventually be realized. They under- 
stand the difficulties involved and are 
also quite aware of the dangers that 
would attend the resumption of ad- 
ministering their vast country again. 
One hardworking member of the 
very effective Chinese-American Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
on Formosa told the author: 

“When we go back home we must 
make good. To make good we must 
have a program for the people. There 
will be some of us who will slip back 
into old ways, who will seek only to 
get rich quickly, who will forget the 
lessons of these past years. To coun- 
terbalance these there must be many 
among us who have not forgotten, 
who will be trained to make our gov- 
ernment what it has become here.” 

This is the rice that still grows 
green in Asia. Will we let it wither 
and die or will we water it so that 
one day it may nourish a new birth 
of freedom on the world’s most popu 
lous continent? 
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DEAR EDITOR 


FRESH AIR 


I cannot resist writing this note to tell you 
how much I enjoyed William E. Bohn’s column 
“Instead of a Political Meeting” [NL, August 
8]. His vitality, his youthful ardor, his enjoy- 
ment of life comes like a breath of fresh air, a 
ray of hope for man, amid the political gloom 
and murky despair in which most of your writers 





are sunk. 
Thank you, Mr. Bohn, for reminding us that 
there are more pleasant aspects of life than 
politics. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


DEFENSIVE STRATEGY 


Responding to the challenge implicit in James 
B. Reston’s article “Have We Been Winning 
the Cold War?” [NL, July 18], I would like to 
list the advantages of a strictly defensive strategy 
over the present policy of reprisal attack. 

1. War becomes less likely when there is no 
need for such provocative acts as establishing 
air and naval bases in countries close to enemy 
territory. 

2. Collective security through NATO is illusory, 
because there cannot be a common effort with- 
out a common purpose. Our purpose is to over- 
throw Communism or at least to contain it. 
Do we seriously expect French Communists to 
support such an effort? 

3. With reprisal attack in view, our leadership 
becomes essentially military in character. This 
repels all peace-minded persons, even those 
whose dislike of Communism is as great as 
our own. 

4. A strictly defensive policy would enable us 
to discard aggressive weapons and procure the 
destruction of similar weapons by any potential 
enemy. Could this be achieved, it would do 
more for peace than all the “deterrents” of for- 
eign bases and alliances. 

5. With a policy of defense, the United Nations 
could become a forum of sober discussions lead- 
ing to conciliatory action, as contemplated by 
its Charter. 

6. Throughout history it has been true that one 
war leads to another. But the mere repulsing 
of an attack by an aggressor would not dis- 
seminate the animosities that are prevalent in 
@ vanquished people. Indeed, those who are 
turned back would probably overthrow their 
own leaders rather than venture another attack. 
‘. The desire of all Germans is for the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops, unification of the 
two Germanies, and freedom to decide for them- 
selves whether to rearm or not. To maintain a 
Policy of reprisal attack we are obliged to 
frustrate the first desire. 

8. The same military need attending reprisal 
attack requires us to frustrate Japanese wishes 
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for abandonment of U.S. installations, the res- 
toration of the Ryuku Islands, and freedom of 
trade with China and Russia. This being true, 
can we regard the Japanese as firm allies? 

9. Timely redress of grievances could have pre- 
vented, and might even now end, the guerrilla 
wars in Kenya, Malaya, Algeria, and Morocco. 
But Britain and France being our Allies, we 
are under a sort of compulsion to support the 
views of their governments in dealing with a 
situation that threatens the general peace. 

10. Our intervention in Vietnam will not suc- 
ceed unless we contravene the Geneva pact of 
last year. It seems probable that by our efforts 
to prevent the creation of a Communist state, 
we shall actually promote one by conversion of 
a state that would otherwise be neutral. 

11. Generally, the “confusion and frustration 
today about our foreign policy,” of which Mr. 
Reston speaks, inheres in our policy of reprisal. 
It is not merely an avoidable incident as Mr. 
Reston supposes. Under the more enlightened 
policy to which Sweden and Switzerland ad- 
here, the Swedes have had peace for nearly 150 
years and the Swiss for nearly 250 years— 
which at least proves that a policy of strict 
defense is a feasible one. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


BRAZIL’S ELECTION 


Since the writing of my article “Brazilian 
Campaign Gets Underway” [NL, August 8], 
several important developments have occurred: 


Cuar.es B. Coins 


Etelvino Lins, the conservative candidate, has 
withdrawn from the race and the party backing 
him, the Uniao Democratica Nacional, has come 
out in support of General Juarez Tavora. In 
addition, as I predicted in the article, Adhemar 
de Barros, former Governor of Sao Paulo, has 
entered the contest. 

Thus the presidential campaign remains a 
three-cornered fight: The Kubitschek-Goulart 
ticket is waving the Vargas banner, with Com- 
munist support; Adhemar de Barros is compet- 
ing for the same backing; the anti-Vargas and 
new political elements in the country are backing 
General Tavora. 
New Brunswick 


DELINQUENCY 


I was shocked when I read that the City of 
New York, planning to make a motion picture 
on juvenile delinquency, had chosen Arthur 
Miller to do the script. Perhaps you, as a drama 
critic in that city, can explain the choice. 

Mr. Miller wrote a play about witches in old 
New England, supposedly hitting at a “witch- 
hunt” today. But there never were witches in 
New England, while surely there are some Com- 
munists and some spies at large here in our 


Rosert J. ALEXANDER 
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DEAR EDITOR 


time. To imply that the search for these is a 


CONTINUED 





“witch-hunt” is not only false analogy, it is 
dangerous. It is a delicate if not impossible task 
to safeguard the country against such foes and 
at the same time always protect all the rights of 
all the citizens; the efforts to do so should be 
watched carefully, but with loyal sympathy, not 
with inimical scorn, 

Mr. Miller also wrote a play about a complain- 
ing coward, cheat and suicide who was supposed 
to represent an American salesman; and a play 
about a sneaking scoundrel—for his profit send- 
ing our soldiers to their death—and suicide who 
was supposed to represent an American manu- 
facturer. Now, the American teacher and social 
worker. 
Westport, Conn. ANpREW MANDHILL 
Wr. Shipley replies: 

Success has a way of making a man omni- 
scient. It was through his millions that Rocke- 
feller became a philosopher, and emitted the 
earth-shaking pronouncement, “History is bunk.” 
From Mr. Miller we can expect no less. But be 
patient until you see the picture; perhaps Mr. 
Miller will solve the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency by making the delinquents suicides too. 


BRITISH ELECTION 


George Arnold, in your columns and else- 
where, is usually known for articles which, while 
pungent in content, are temperate in tone. But 
what waves of invective he whips up in his 
article “Britain’s Rail Strike: A Study in Re- 
trospect” [NL, July 41]. 

Mr. Arnold talks of the Conservative election 
campaign as being “successfully advertised by 
the crudest appeal to individual selfishness and 
go-getting.” Now, as a Labor supporter, Mr. 
Arnold had better be careful about where he 
throws his brickbats. He had better not throw 
them Coventry way, for there the Labor candi- 
dates based their campaign on a_ particularly 
crude slogan, along the lines that “a vote for 
the Tories is a vote for the H-bomb.” 

Combined with this was a particularly cloying 
piece of matiness in which the electors of that 
city were urged to vote again for Maurice, Dick 
Maurice Edelman, Richard H. S. 
Crossman and 


and Elaine 
Elaine Burton to us_ lesser 
mortals. All three were re-elected, but with 
greatly reduced majorities. Furthermore, in the 
municipal elections immediately before the gen- 
eral elections, and in the municipal by-elections 
afterward, the Labor vote fell all around. This 
in a city where the Labor party has long in- 
dulged in crude campaigns. 

Luckily for the nation as well as for the 
party itself, Coventry is not typical of Transport 
House as a whole. But whether a Labor govern- 
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ment would be better able to put through a 
program of more efficiency and higher wages, 
as so admirably expounded by Mr. Arnold, is 
a moot point. The fact is that the Labor party 
has lost its zing and the Tories have found a 
new impetus. My money is on the Tories. 


Leamington Spa, England JoHN CLEws 


YUGOSLAV MASSACRE 


Few people in the free world know that this 
year marks the tenth anniversary of the Yugo- 
slay massacre. Since it is another glariig ex- 
ample of the tragedies of life under Communist 
rule, however, I am sure your readers will be 
interested in the following eye-witness account: 

In May, 1945, the Yugoslav people were 
brought under Communist dictatorship. Thou- 
sands of civilians and about 13,000 officers and 
enlisted men who had fought under General 
Mihajlovic, fled to the British occupation zone 
of Austria in quest of freedom. But all of them 
were returned by force, in locked rail cars, 
under heavy guard, to Yugoslavia’s Communist 
executors. 

These deceived people, victims of several 
international agreements, were exposed to the 
most brutal tortures imaginable. Finally they 
were thrown into natural caves, used as mass 
graves, and shot. Most of them were killed near 
the town of Kocevje, in southeastern Slovenia. 
Some were murdered in the woods of Teharje, 
near Celije. and others near Skofja Loka. 

From the town of Kocevje the victims, their 
hands tied with wire, were brought to a large 
natural cave in the woods. Deprived of all their 
belongings and stripped of all clothing, they 
were shot and thrown into the cave. The witness 
to these events survived by running deep into 
the cave. He was slightly wounded and, along 
with a few others who were not buried under 
the pile of dead and dying men, managed to 
escape from the cave during the night. Later he 
escaped from enslaved Yugoslavia to freedom. 
He is willing to testify about this mass murder 
at any time. 


Rochester FRANK GrRUM 


MIXED FEELINGS 


| found Hugh Seton-Watson’s article on 
“Russia’s Ruling Class” [NL, July 11], which 
drew a possible parallel between the Victorians 
and the managerial class in the Soviet Union. 
one of the most stimulating I have ever en- 
countered in THE New Leaper. On the other 
Ki vvacecy 


Come Easy,” in the same issue, was a completely 


hand, Murray Kempton’s “Freedoms 
partisan affair with the labor equivalent of the 
U.S. Marines arriving in the nick of time. 


Philadelphia ABNER A. MILLER 








IS YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegre- 
gated housing in beautiful 
Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home .. . 
radiant heated . . . large fin- 
ished garage on a fully land- 
scaped 4 acre lot—$11,990 
and up. Also 4-bedroom houses 
— $13,600. 100% mortgages 
available. On bus line to El, 
near Phila. Interchange Pa. 
Turnpike. Call Elmwood 7-4356 
or write 


CONCORD PARK 
HOMES... OLD 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


& STREET ROAD, 
TREVOSE, PA. 




















DIG THESE 
GRAZY STATISTICS 


Every 5 minutes someone 
is killed in an accident. 








Every 3 seconds someone 
is hurt in an accident. 


Let’s return to a safer, sanef 
way of driving and living! 


BE CAREFUL—the life you 


save may be your own! 
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mH RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL — 
as Showplace of the Nation ; Rockefeller Center 
Y “Funnier, more touching than ever!“—LOoK 

it 


“MISTER ROBERTS" 
iA in CinemaScope and WarnerColor starring 
“\Me> HENRY FONDA - James CAGNEY - WLLIM POWELL «sack LEMMON 
i also starring BETSY PALMER - WARD BOND - PHIL CAREY 
Produced by LELAND HAYWARD - Directed by JOHN FORD and MERVIN LEROY 
A WARNER BROS. PICTURE ; 
ON STAGE: “MASQUERADE”—Featuring the spectacular “Magic 
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\ Mirrors”. . . produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de 
\\ Ballet, Vocal Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
ae If: Raymond Paige. 












| THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Tag New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844, Taz New Leapss 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., 
WTA, 


IANS ATNEVINS. 9350 
IvN FOX PANORAMIC’ SCREEN! 


“HOW TO BE VERY, VERY POPULAR 
Robert Cummings CINEMASCOPE Color 


plus A LIFE IN THE BALANCE 
Ricardo Montalban 

























PROTECT Your HOusEHOLD AGAINST FiRe! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ove 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. ; 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 & 84 S¢+. New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 42432-2420 























| This Laxative is 
‘Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the New 65c Size 
Save os much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


oy When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Tamiment 


LECTURE SERIES 


At Camp Tamiment 
Tuesday Evenings 


August 23—LEON DENNEN 

Roving correspondent, Newspaper Enterprise 
Association; author, Trouble Zone—“CURRENT 
CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST” 


August 30—W ALTER K. LEWIS 
Public relations director, Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee—“RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
BIGOTRY: THE SITUATION TODAY” 


September 6—SOL STEIN 
Playwright; executive director, American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom; educational direc- 
tor, Tamiment Institute—“IS THE FREE 
WORLD LOSING THE COLD WAR?” 


CONCERT SERIES 


Thursday Evenings 


August 25—JEROME RAPPAPORT 


Piano 


| September 1—JOINT RECITAL: 


EMILIO OSTA Piano 
TERESITA Dancer 


Sponsored by 


T AMIMENT.-in-the-Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and other information: 


TAMIMENT 
7 EAST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 5-7333 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 


—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
‘TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 
MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ano FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
85.75; Mess. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Loges $3.45; Mera. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 


including tax 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
AIR CONDITIONED 
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Mr. Daniels was 
willing to be bombed 


Apmirats smiled when, in 1921, he 
claimed air power could sink battleships. 
Josephus Daniels, the Navy secretary, said 
he was “‘prepared to stand bareheaded on the 
deck of a battleship and let General Mitchell 
take a crack at me with bombing airplane.” 

But in an actual test, the most heavily 
armored dreadnaught ever built sank in min- 
utes under the sledge-hammer blows of the 
world’s first 1-ton bombs— bombs built to 
Billy Mitchell’s order. 

Mitchell was used to disbelief. In World 
War I, Pershing called his idea for dropping 
infantry by parachute absurd. “Experts” 
laughed when he talked of putting cannon 
in planes, scoffed when he predicted air 
speeds way in excess of 200 miles. 

In his early fight for a strong air force, 
Mitchell saw very dark days. Yet he never 
lost faith in the American people, nor they 
in him. For they recognized his clear fore- 
sight and great fighting heart as part of the 
real American spirit. 

It is this courageous spirit that makes 
America strong—so strong, in fact, that our 
country’s Savings Bonds are regarded as one 
of the finest, safest investments in all the 
world. 

Why not take advantage of that strength? 
Use United States Savings Bonds to guard 
your future, and your country’s future. In- 
vest in them regularly —and hold onto them. 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America-—US. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 














